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The Week. 


Tue principal topic of the week has been the desirableness and pro- 
bability of a return to specie payments. A decision of the Supreme 
Court has already shown coin contracts to be legal, and there is a 
widespread belief that a solution of the greenback difliculty will be 
precipitated by another decision of the Court in cases now before it, 
declaring the Legal-tender Act unconstitutional, or, at all events, 
simply justifiable as a war measure, and making all debts payable in 
coin, except where the parties to the contract clearly contemplated 
payment in greenbacks. Mr. Spaulding’s “History of the Legal 
Tender Paper Money” has drawn from Attorney-General Hoar 
an expression of opinion that the issue of the legal tenders 
ought to have been regarded as a war measure, and the _irre- 
deemable currency laid aside when the war was over, just as the 
volunteers were laid aside; but whether he says this as a lawyer, 
or as a citizen simply, we do not know. What Mr. Boutwell’s 
opinion about the matter is we are unable to say. Of course he wants 
to get back to specie payments like everybody else, but seems still to 
adhere to the idea that the road to it lies through continued bond- 
buying, a conversion of the public debt at lower rates of interest, and 
we know not what beside ; but it must be admitted that this is a long 
road, 


3 Park Prace. 





There are three purely human ways of getting back to specie 
payments. One is to collect gold enough in the Treasury to pay off 
every greenback now outstanding; but, pending this process, gold 
would rise tremendously in price, owing to the withdrawal of so large 
an amount from circulation ; the prices of other commodities and duties 
on imports would rise with it, and the resulting public clamor would 
surpass anything seen in these latter days. Moreover—let not this be 
forgotten—returning to specie payments in this way, say within a year, 
would mean neither more nor less than the discharge by the Govern- 
ment of about $350,000,000 of its debt at one stroke. Another is the 
contraction of the greenback circulation by the destruction of a certain 
quantity of them by the Government as fast as they come. into its 
hands. This might be done slowly, and would also be tantamount to 
the payment of a certain portion of the debt; and it would result at 
last in raising the purchasing power of greenbacks very close to the 
gold level. It would also, at last, bring the amount of greenbacks 
outstanding down to a point at which the Government might offer to 
redeem with a comparatively small sum of gold in its possession. This 
plan has been already tried, however, and broke down under clamor. 
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ing power of greenbacks—but it also raised the value of outstanding 
debts, and was therefore violently opposed by debtors; it lowered the 
(apparent) value of goods of all kinds, and was therefore opposed by 
large holders; and it produced a generally depressing effect on the 
imagination of all persons with accumulated wealth, by making them 
seem to themselves poorer than they thought they were; and it there- 
fore had to be abandoned. The third plan is the total repudiation of 
the greenbacks, which would be a revolting swindle, and cause a fright- 
ful convulsion, but would bring gold back pretty fast. A civilized 
people will not do without a currency, and, if it have nothing else, will 
buy gold and silver for that purpose, which, let us observe, is exactly 
what we shall have to do to get back to specie payments, except that 
faith in the ability of the Government to redeem, if 
keep a large amount of greenbacks in circulation, and thus save us the 


called on, would 


necessity of purchasing a similar amount of coin. 


There is still another sete of getting back to specie payments, 
which we approach with a certain awe, and which may be called the Neo- 
Platonic method, from its resemblance to the miracles worked by certain 
thaumaturgists of that school. Its most prominent apostles have been, 
we believe, Messrs. Sumner and Greeley. 
payments by willing them, or, as they concisely express it: “ The way to 
resume, is to resume.” Some of the profane have endeavored to hold 
this up to ridicule by comparing it to the doctrine that “ the way to 
fly is to fly.” All we need say about these scoffers is to express the hope 
that they may not be cut off before they have become conscious of the 
unseemliness of their conduct. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Greeley, we are 
sure, forgive them and pity them; but human forgiveness is hardly 


It consists in returning to specie 


enough. 


The adoption of the Judici iary Clause of the iecuntiy proposed Con- 
stitution for this State, while all the rest of that 
feated, we attribute directly to the address made to the people by the 
members of the bar, More than half the voters—probably it would be 
safe to say, more than two-thirds of them—had not read a word of 


instrument was de- 


the Constitution, and were in utter ignorance of anything more than 
that the Democratic Convention had condemned it; 
regular Republicanism to vote for it; and that it took away the dis- 
qualification in the case of negroes. But a number of respected lawyers 
of both parties expressed their decided opinion that the Judiciary 
Clause ought to be adopted. Now, the men of ordinary intelligence 
are few who will not take a lawyer's advice in matters of this kind, or 
who will think that anybody's advice but a lawyer's carries any weight 
at all. In spite, therefore, of the Democratic order of the day, and in spite 
of a piece of rascality on the part of some corrupt Republican wire-puller 
in this city, by which many voters were cheated at the polls and could 
find no ballots to cast in favor of that clause, it is adopted by a clear 
majority of several thousands, and this though the Democratic major- 
ity in the State is 20,000 and more. This ought to be a lesson to the 
bar, which must see that all it needs is courage and concert in order to 
terrify the most unscrupulous unjust judge on the bench—unless, in- 
deed, he may be the representative of the thieves of one of our police- 
court districts, and even in such cases there would be hope, while in 
many others there would be certainty of success. Another thing to be 
observed in the returns is that General Sigel ran more than 9,000 votes 
ahead of his ticket, and this he did not so much, we are well assured, 
because he was a German, as because he was in favor of the German 
fashion of imbibing lager beer. Most of his 9,000 votes in excess of 


that it was good 


It of course lowered prices in greenbacks—that is, raised the purchas- | the other candidates represent Germans, who have been and are 
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only Democrats temporarily, and whom the Republicans can have at any 
tim 

As amusing a thing as has occurred for a long while in connection 
with the New York Custom-House is the “resignation” of Mr. J. T. 
Blatchford, the Deputy Collector. This gentleman is accused of par- 
ticipation in the drawback frauds, and on hearing of them a fortnight 
ago he took to flight, and has been ever since, and is now, a fugitive 
from justice. But knowing the ways ofthe place, or feeling satisfied that 
the authorities would not be hard on a poor fellow in trouble, he ap- 
pears to have felt satisfied that his place could net, or would not, be 


filled up till he formally resigned it; so he sent in his resignation last 
Monday through a friend, and it has been accepted. 
him to resign, and very creditable to him that before he left he did 
not rob and murder Mr, Grinnell, his superior officer. But then if he 
had, he The Tribune and other 


say that there are also suspicions of frauds in the Weighmaster’s depart- 


would have been dismissed. papers 
ment, and indeed, if there be any corner of the concern in which nobody 
supposes there is fraud, we shall be glad to hear of it. 

The Committee of Investigation appointed to enquire into the alleged 
frauds in the Methodist Book Concern have, after sitting for forty days, 
rendered their report, and acquit everybody of malpractice except 
in which, they say, there has been 
“ great mismanagement The Christian Advocate, 
commenting on the investigation, describes the mode of 


those connected with the bindery, 
* and “serious losses.” 
however, 
conducting it in terms which deprive the report of most of its 
value. The committee seem to have fallen into the error so common 
amongst clergymen and simple-minded laymen, that if one wants to 
get at the exact truth of a matter, he had better avoid the procedure of 
courts of law, and ask such questions as occur to himself of such wit- 
nesses as he desires to examine. The result was that the committee 
“sat as an inquest—without formal presentation of charges or com- 
plaints—carefully ignoring the existence of parties, and, therefore, 
refusing to allow the person implicated the privilege of a formal 
defence.” A decision arrived at under these circumstances can hardly 
have much weight with the public, and it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on persons charged with the conduct of such enquiries that the 
system of attack and defence, examination and cross-examination, pur- 
sued in courts of law, is not a device for the confusion of the unwary, but 
is acknowledged, after an experience of a thousand years, to be the best 
mode of getting at truth, through oral testimony, that the wit of man 
has ever devised ; and that the rules of evidence, as observed in courts 
of law, are deductions from principlesin human nature whose soundness 
has been tested by almost endless observation. The committee ought 
to have followed the rules of legal procedure throughout. On the 
Advocate’s account of their course, we do not feel that we know more 
about the fraud than we knew before, and it is most unfortunate that 
over a matter of such grave concern, not simply to the Methodist deno- 
but to the American people, any doubt should be left 
In “rect, few people will,now regard the enquiry as anything 


mination, 
hanging. 
better than a 


“whitewashing ” operation. 





Just north of the dividing line between Dakota and Minnesota, at 
the foot of Lake Winipeg and on both sides of the Red River of the 


North, is what is called the Red River country, or Prince Rupert's 
Land. Its inhabitants are a few Scotch, English, and _ Irish 
settlers, and with these a much greater number—perhaps some 


two or three thousands—of half-breeds. These latter are of mixed 
French and Indian blood, and for generations they have lived 
by trapping and hunting, their largest game being a sort of buffalo 
called the forest buffalo, smaller than ours and ranging in smaller 
herds. The whites are traders and agriculturists, the climate and soil 
both being favorable to agriculture, and the country needing only a 

market to be of considerable value as a farming district. Within the 
year, the Hudson Bay Company have for a consideration transferred 
this Territory of the Northwest to the Dominion, and of course with- 
out saying with your leave or by your leave to the settlers. And of 
course, too, the Home Government gave itself small concern about the 


It is very good of 
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opinions of a few thousand remote colonists. That is not the Britis) 
official way of treating colonists, who in British eyes are perhaps one 
degree less respectable than the “natives” and “foreigners” jnjo 
which classes respectively, as has been wittily said, the true-born Briton 
is apt to place all un-British people, colored and white, outside of yj. 


native island. The Red River people, however, have views of their 


| own as regards their political rights, and declare that they will not put 





up with a government composed of old hangers-on of the Hudson Ray 
Company, and Canadian politicians, and that they will have local » if. 
government, with representatives and an executive of their own, and 4 
system of common schools endowed with public lands. In pursuance 
of this policy, a body of them marched on McDougall, who had just 
entered the territory as Governor, and as they were coming in insurrec- 
tionary guise, McDougall rapidly retraced his steps, and is now sup- 
posed to be on our side of the line and to be breathing war. Of this, 
however, there would seem to be no danger and no need. Nothing 
can be done in the way of campaigning till spring, and then the trou- 
ble of fighting the hunters—if they choose fighting—with a British fly- 
ing column would be immense, costly, and bloody. But the winter wil] 
give all parties time to cool down, and the affair will in all probability 
have a peaceable ending. The Scotch, English, and Irish settlers are 
understood to be not unfavorable to the contemplated government by 
the Dominion’s agents, but the French and half-breeds are otherwise 
minded. 


Elsewhere, also, the Dominion finds troubled waters. Newfound- 
Nova Scotia hates it worse the longer 
The Premicr 


and as 


land has rejected confederation. 
it lasts, and is petitioning for liberation from the bond. 
of the Dominion cabinet is assailed as a noted “ corruptionist,” 
being incompetent for any public office by reason of a vice which periodi- 
cally unfits him for all work. Business is dull, and.the number of 
bankrupts increases, while labor leaves the country for the United 
States. The Government at Washington is understood to have no no- 
tion of renewing the reciprocity treaty, and the Canadian advocates of 
independence and annexation are hoping that the American Congress 
will stand firm, for they see that commercial distress makes for their 
side, Meantime, it is reported that the Canadian political leaders have 
been told by John Bright that if they can get ready to cut the British 
connection in five or six months, instead of five or six years, as had 
been suggested to him by one of them, the English ministry will like 
it all the better. That Mr. Bright speaks the general mind of his col- 
leagues on this point is inferred from yarious notorious facts, as the 
withdrawal of troops from the Provinces; the saying of Mr. Gladstone 
that the guarantee of the debt to the Hudson's Bay Company was t)i: 
last English guarantee that Canada need expect; and—quite as signiii- 
cant as any other—the speeches of the Governor-General, who openly acl- 
vises Canada to stand alone. Then there is not a province of tlic 
Dominion in which there are not newspapers openly advocating ine- 
pendence, though they say nothing about independence as a halfway- 
house to annexation, which it most likely would speedily turn out to 
be. It would seem as if the Dominion might well wonder “what it 
was begun for, if so soon ’twas to be done for.” There never has been 
a much more rickety political structure raised, and so most discerning 
people have seen from the beginning, for it was the child of the greed 
of Canadian professional politicians, than whom there are few worse, 
and of British ignorance both of the Colonies and the United States, 
which was then expected to go to pieces momently and leave a free 
field for the “Kingdom of Canada ”—as in those days it was proposed 
to call it. 





Some worthless person recently set a-going in an equally worth- 
less paper the report that the Nation was shortly to be merged 
in the Sunday Leader of this city, the principal organ of the 
Tammany Ring, and edited, we believe, by our well-known Mayor, 
Mr. Oakey Hall. To New Yorkers the story is sufficiently ludicrous to 
let it pass without notice; but as we have received enquiries about it 
from one or two subscribers in other parts of the country, it is perhaps 
as well to say that the Nation will not be merged in the Leader at 
present, nor at any time without six months’ notice to its readers, and 
a handsome consideration from the treasury of the Ring to its present 
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proprietors. Perhaps we may also insist on a paving contract, 
put we shall decide nothing hastily. The only possible foun- 
dation for the story we can think of is our having broken with 
the Papacy last year, for non-payment of our stipend as the Amer- 
ican organ of the Propaganda—a fact which we frankly revealed 
at the time, when detected by a subscriber in the covert advocacy of 
Popish doctrines. 





The Government, after haying kept the Spanish gun-boats under 
surveillance for two months or more, has at last seized them, as we 
ventured some weeks ago to predict it would do. They have been 


libelled, too, by the District Attorney, on the ground that they are in- | talk, but there és a split, though perhaps not a formal one, the “ Irre- 


tended to be used against Peru, with which Spain is technically at war, 
though a shot has not been fired in the quarrel for two years, and a 
revolution has occurred in Spain in the interval; and no officer of this 
Government believes, we venture to assert, or has ever believed, that 
they are to be used against Peru. They are well known to be intended 
to be used against Cuba, and this is the reason why they were seized; 
but there is no mention of it made, of course, in the libel, because 
Cuba is only known at present to the United States Government and 
courts asa Spanish island. There has been a proposition made, how- 
ever, to insert Cuba in the libel, as a “colony, district, or people,” to 
use the words of the statute, with which the United States are at 
peace. ~ This would, however, be simply an indirect, sneaking way of 
recognizing Cuban belligerency, instead of doing it openly by procla- 
mation, and would be a much grosser offence against international 
usage. We doubt if this little dodge will find favor with the Attor- 
ney-General, 


The question who is to be King of Spain does not seem to make 


much progress. The majority of the Cortes have had a caucus over 
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such that no foreign loan stands a chance on the European money 
markets which does not contain a stipulation that the interest shall be 
The Portuguese are 


v a - = ——— 


free from all government taxes. ow trying to sell 
a three per cent. bond in London at 31, but althou, 

thus be between nine and ten per cent., they have to , 
Calling a forcible reduction of interest ; 
A private debtor 


‘he interest will 

a guarantee 
on this point. ‘tax ” does 
not deceive money-lenders as to its real nature. 
might just as well reduce the interest due on his debts, 2nd call it a 
drawback for charitable and religious purposes. 





There is talk of a split amongst the French Liberals, and not only 


concilables * forming themselves more and more into a distinet party, 
with no policy apparently beyond making the Emperor as uncomfort- 


able as possible. They have returned Rochefort in Paris, who stands 


| at the head now of a new sect of “ Nonjurors,” who refuse to take the 


| office. 


oath of fidelity to the constitution as a qualification for any public 
Rochefort gets over the ditliculty by taking the oath, and an 


nouncing his intention of not keeping it ; but how Ledru Rollin—who is 


' also once more talked of for public life—will manage, does not appear. 


the matter, at which Prim and other ministers made a frank offer of 


the young Duke of Genoa, now at Harrow under Matthew Arnold's care; 
but his youth seemed to constitute in the eyes of a large number of 
the deputies an insuperable objection to him, and he failed to get 


what the constitution requires—a full majority of the Cortes, and what | 


Victor Emanuel requires, a full two-thirds. Prim made an explanation 
of the difficulties attending the work of selection. 
Bourbon, and Marshal Serrano is said to have sworn publicly that no 
Bourben should ever again reign in Spain. Prince Napoleon is all 


France has to offer, and he isa Bonaparte, which for Spaniards includes | 


all that is bad. England has only Protestants, and Prussia the same. 
Portugal has refused ; and the princes of the other Catholic States, except 
Italy, are objectionable on moral, mental, or religious grounds, and 
there remains only the House of Savoy, which is Catholic and liberal, 
and has already done much for constitutional freedom. 

There is probably nothing in the situation in Spain more discourag- 
ing than the finances. M. Figuerola, who has just gone out of office, 
and we believe come back again, submitted his budget before he went, 
and it is a gloomy document. The deficit for the financial year, which 
is hereafter to end on the 31st of December, three months later than 
usual, is simply $25,000,000 (gold). He proposes to make ends meet 
next year by cutting down the salaries of the priests 30 per cent. and 
the pensions of all pensioners 20 per cent., and ‘! other expenses of the 
Treasury ” proportionately. The revenue has increased, it is reported, 
during the past year $63,000,000, which, considering the state of the 
country and the disturbances in Cuba, is something wonderful; but 
n-ither this nor the reduction of salaries will suffice to fill up the gap. So 
all the remaining crown and ecclesiastical lands are to be sold, and the 
army to be reduced from 85,000 to 70,000 men. This is very fair, and 
it is a pity that such a programme should not end here. But it is also 
proposed to tax the interest on the public debt 20 per cent., which, 
particularly as this burden will mostly fall on innocent foreigners, who 
compose the vast majority of the unfortunate creditors of Spain, will 
simply be a swindle of the first order, Italy talked, two years ago, of 
resorting to this mode of raising the wind, but there was sense enough 
and decency enough left in the Chambers to avoid it, and the result is 
that Italian credit is better than it was at one time. Austria has also | 
done it, to her vast detriment. The effect of this cheating has been | 
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The plan of the * Nonjurors,” of which Louis Blanc, Felix Pyat, and one 
or two others are said to be the authors, is to return nonjuring deputies, 
and have them insist on their right to their seats under the sovereign 
authority of the people electing them, There is an absurdity in this 
somewhat like the claim of the Confederates during the rebellion to the 
character of belligerents and the benefit of the writ of habeas corpus 
at one and the same time. it is 
plain that the great body of the French Liberals have made great ad- 
in political training, see the folly of street fighting, and are 


But in spite of the “ Irreconcilables,” 









determined \o fight the battle with the Empire out with the tongue 


and pen, One of the last good stories about the Court is that the 
Government has demanded and received trom Sainte-Beuve’s executors 
all his private 
with his intin 
press, and is believed to have made her and her doings at Court the 


apers, for the purpose of getting at his correspondence 
te friend, the Princess Mathilde, who hated the Em- 


| subject of savage satire and even pencil caricatures in her private 


Montpensier is a | 


letters, 


The French Protectionists are, in the meantime, hard at work for the 
abrogation of the treaty with England, M. Pouyer-Quertier, the great 
manufacturer, who is at the head of the movement, has been getting 
up a gigantic demonstration at Rouen, the principal seat of the cotton 
manufacture. In one of his speeches he heaped ridicule on the wine 
interest of Bordeaux, which stands firmly by the treaty, by showing, 
from official sources, that whereas a Frenchman drank 100 quarts of wine 
in a year, and a Prussian 57, and a Spaniard 32, an Englishman drank 
only one quart, and indeed, according to more recent statistics, only one 
pint. The wine interest, however, is not to be disposed of with a 
laugh or a good story. It holds half of France firmly in its grip, and 
having got a taste of cheap clothing and tools, and of foreign markets, 
is not likely to give them up without a struggle. 


Of the nature and extent of the movement in Dalmatia, owing to 


| the character of the country and the literary and political isolation of 


The 


the wild mountaineers who are engaged in it, but little is known. 


' ostensible cause of the insurrection is hostility to the military conscrip- 


' tion: and though it was odd that this should cause an outbreak for 


the first time, and odd, too, that the Dalmatians, who have a natural 
fondness for seldiering, and have, under the generic name of “ Croats,” 
supplied Austria hitherto with some of her best troops, as well as 
sailors, should suddenly become so enamored of peaceful pursuits, 
This explanation wasat first generally accepted ; but the sympathetic dis 
turbances in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Turkish provinces peopled 
by the same race, and the fact that the insurgents appear to be well- 
armed and supplied with ammunition, are now taken to indicate a 


Panslavie origin for the rising. The Austrian troops, owing to the 


nature of the country, have hitherto met with nothing but checks, and 


heavy reinforcements continue to go forward; and the worst of it is, 
that the expenses have to be paid with borrowed money. 
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THE WAY THE INCOME TAX OUGHT TO BE COLLECTED. 

As the meeting of Congress draws near, the question of the contin- 
uance or discontinuance of the income tax begins to attract more and 
It is more and more evident, too, as 
the discussion about it proceeds, not that the popular feeling is 
opposed to the tax, but that it is rapidly becoming an object of 
determined hostility to a large number of politicians. , 

The objections to it are two in number: that it is oppressive and 
inquisitorial, and that it gives rise to a great deal of fraud. As 
regards the first, it must be admitted that all direct taxes have the dis- 
advantage of being presented to the taxpayer undisguisedly as taxes, 
and nothing else. They are neither mixed up with the price of com- 
modities nor put in the guise of encouragement to native industry. 
They offer, in fact, not ttie slightest room for deception, either on the 
part of the government or of the citizen, and they do call the attention 
of the latter, in a brusque and abrupt way, once a year to the cost of 
being governed. Now, as a good deal of the hardship of paying 
taxes at all—certainly to persons possessing more than $1,000 a year, 
the only class which the income tax reaches—lies in the impression 
the taxes make on the imagination, it is a strong objection to a tax that 
it impresses the imagination powerfully. (Five per cent. of a man’s 
income taken from him in the shape of additions to the price of his 
food or clothing or house-rent would not trouble him nearly as much 
as the same amount demanded from him ina round sum once a year 
by the collector of the revenue. But, then, we have yet to see any 
reliable testimony that the present income tax troubles the popular 
imagination. We hear no complaint of it from anybody, except from 
the advocates of some other mode of raising the same amount of 
money. Those whose sole desire with regard to taxation is to have 
the total amount cut down, have, as far as our knowledge goes, no 
more objection to the income tax than to any other tax, while a great 
many of them have less, inasmuch as they believe that a greater pro- 
portion of the amount taken from the taxpayer reaches the Treasury 
than of any other Government due. 


more of the public attention. 


The collectors do not report any 
unusual unwillingness to pay it; perhaps fewer deliberate attempts 
are on the whole made to evade it than any other; and the corruption 
and abuses which mark its collection have thus far been much inferior, 
both in number and gravity, to those of the custom-house or other 
branches of the internal revenue. In fact, we do not know where to 
look either for any real sign of special popular hostility to it, or for 
amy special reason for popular hostility to it. 

The second objection, based on the amount of fraud to which the 
tax gives rise, has just this amount of foundation: that the income tax 
tempts a greater number of people to evasions and concealments, and, 
in the present condition of our revenue service, makes a greater amount 
of concealment and evasion possible than any other. But, in practice, 
it is quite safe to say there have been more frauds, more downright 
lying, cheating, and stealing done in the custom-house and in the col- 
lection of other branches of the internal revenue—the whiskey tax, for 
instance—in one year, than in the income tax during the whole number 
of years it has been in operation. In using its yield as a test of public 
morality, it must be borne in mind that the most moral and upright 
man makes, consciously or unconsciously, a distinction between evading 
a tax which has been plumply and plainly demanded of him by the col- 
lector and one for which the collector never applies. Between two such 
taxes, man, as he ought to be, would see no difference, and the receipts 
in one case would be as large as in the other; between them, man, as 
he is, does see a difference, has always seen a difference, and has shown 
it in his conduct. Therefore, as a matter of fact, whatever has been 
done by way of evading the income tax, even if the loss to the Govern- 
ment had been the same in quantity, would not indicate the same 
amount of immorality as the evasions of other direct taxes or of custom 
duties. In both of the latter, cheating means prepared and deliberate 
cheating, including every degree of falsehood, from simple equivoca- 
tion to downright perjury, on the part both of officer and taxpayer. 

If this be true, it points to the real and great defect of the income 
tax, which is, that too much of the work of collecting it is left to the 
taxpayer, too little done by the Government. More of it, indeed, is left 
to the taxpayer than is left in any country in which it or anything like 
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it has been tried, more than human nature will stand, or ought to be 
expected to stand; and all this in the teeth of the notorious fact that 
the very constitution of society here renders it more difficult of collec. 
tion than in any European country. In the first place, our population 
is nomad, to a degree unknown in any other; that is, the proportion 
of it which every year changes its place of abode, and which lives in 
hotels and boarding-houses, is larger than in any other country; and 
this flux and reflux, and want of settled domicile, not only increases the 
collector's difficulties, but diminishes the taxpayer’s own sense of 
the moral obligation of the tax, if it does not, indeed, banish aj] 
thought of it from his mind. In the next place, there is probably no 
country in the world where the number of annuitants, or persons living 
on fixed incomes, bears so small a proportion to the number of those 
whose gains are uncertain, and vary from year to year. The injustice 
of levying at the same rate on the income of the man whose receipts 
depend on his health and strength, and on that of him who draws his 
revenue from invested capital, has long been a subject of bitter com- 
plaint in England » but to this injustice another is added here—or, if 
not added, is very gYkring and oppressive here—that of levying at the 
same rate on the receipts drawn from a well-established business and 
those drawn from speculative undertakings, the result of which is stil! 
doubtful. The number of persons whom this inequality affects here is 
greater than a European would think possible. The general rgsult is 
that the proportion of our people who find it difficult to estimate their 
incomes, either in accordance with the literal requirements of the law, 
or their own sense of what is fair—and this last standard will always 
affect the returns of a large number—is among us very great. 

Now the remedy for all this seems plain enough. The state of 
society here being what it is renders necessary, if possible, more perfect 
and eflicient collecting machinery than in Europe. The habits of the 
people require that less of the work of assessment should be left to 
them than is left in Europe, while, on the other hand, the stronger anid 
more pervading sense of interest in and devotion to the Government 
would render the proper kind of assessment and collection more pro- 
ductive here than it has ever proved anywhere. The multiplicity 
and rapidity of the changes of fortune and changes of places of abod, 
and the general indifference to the relation between means and style of 
living, to which Europeans attach so much importance, which are 
marked characteristics of American society, not only require that our 
assessors should be men ef unusual skill, sagacity, tact, discre- 
tion, and judgment, but that they should be permanent officers, 
entirely devoted to their duties and thoroughly acquainted with 
the people of their district, and competent, therefore, not only 
to detect discrepancies in returns, but extract proper explanations 
of them. No returns sheuld be left to the taxpayer's own judy- 
ment or honesty or memory. The list of questions now suggested to 
the assessor should not be idle forms merely; they should be asked; 
and the assessor should be a man of such training and manners as to 
enable him to ask them inoffensively and to judge of the correctness of 
the replies, and should know enough of individuals resident within 
his district to decide whether further scrutiny was necessary, and, if 
so, how much. A glaring difference, for instance, between a man’s 
style of living and his income as returned by himself, he should always 
be called’on to account for, and account for satisfactorily : and tlic 
failure of a man keeping up an expensive establishment to return any 
income whatever—of which there are many cases in New York—should 
be made the subject of thorough examination. Of course, this pro- 
cess would keep assessors busy, and it would need assessors of a very 
high order; but it would enormously increase the revenue, particularly 
in the large cities, both by frightening dishonest men and enlightening 
honest ones. 

As matters stand, the wonder is that the tax, especially in large 
cities, is as productive as it is. The assessors are, in the first place, 
appointed without the smallest reference to their fitness for their duties, 
and they are removed before they acquire familiarity with them. 
Nearly every assessor in this city, for instance, was changed last April, 
just as the work of the year was beginning; and the same was doubt- 
less the case everywhere else; and the income tax, which is a full 
third of the internal revenue, was raised under the supervision of raw 
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hands, who knew little of their duties and nothing of the taxpayers of 
the district. The consequence was, of course, that not the least pains 
was or could be taken to verify returns or in any way test their accu- 
racy. Imagine a private firm conducting its business in this way, and 
imagine the state of mind of a Secretary of the Treasury who believes 
that this is the proper way to conduct the national business. 


THE WAY IT OUGHT NOT TO BE COLLECTED. 

Tue remedy for this state of things was ot course obvious, Every 
man in the country knows what it is as well as he knows what ought 
to be done when the cashier of a bank is found to be dishonest or 
deficient in arithmetic. The Special Commissioner of Revenue has 
pointed out plainly in his reports that the mode of officering the reve- 
nue service was a source of enormous loss to the Government, which 
he estimated at twenty-five per cent. The assessors in this city, 
where the duties are unusually onerous, were not only not selected for 
their fitness, or retained in office for the sake of their experience, but 
were not even required to give attention to their duties. A large 
number of them—we will not say all—had other business of their 
own, to which they devoted by far the larger part of their working 
hours. We remember one case, in which a person enquiring for the 
assessor of a rich and populous up-town district in order to get his 
decision on a point of some importance, was informed that he was 
there only one hour in the morning and one hour in the afternoon, 
the rest being spent in his own office down-town, and his work being 
done by that peculiar class of helpless and unhappy-looking people 
called “ deputies.” 

However, when it was found that the income tax was not yielding 


in the large cities what it ought to yield, one might suppose that | 
| machinery of the assessor's office efficient, the public was believed to 


means were at once taken to improve the machinery of collection. 
Nothing of the kind; the machinery was just left as it was, the only 
effect on it of Grant’s accession being to aggravate its faults. The tax 
was, it was admitted, “ inquisitorial,” and therefore likely to be unpopu- 
lar. It isas much as any ordinary man can bear to submit any detailed 
account of his private affairs to an official of any kind, much less to an 
oficial of the kind one usually finds in the subordinate positions of the 
national service. So, by way of making this inquisitorial feature of 
the tax not only more effective but less offensive, and thus bringing 
recalcitrant and dishonest taxpayers up to the mark, the newspaper 
reporters were set to work. The assessors’ books were thrown open to 
them, and they were encouraged, if not invited, to lay every man’s 
returns in black and white before his neighbors, so that he might be 
tempted by the fear of their tongues, or the desire of imposing on them, 
to rate his income as high as possible. For individual feelings, for 
the “natural and inalienable right ” of everybody to keep his affairs to 
himself, unless called upon to reveal them ina judicial controversy—a 
right, too, which a government should not only respect but encour- 
age—there was no regard whatever; for the demoralizing effects on 
manners and morals of converting the whole community into a horde 
of spies or detectives, and of multiplying the gossips and busybodies, 
whose numbers and activity make them already one of the scourges of 
civilized society, there was no regard whatever. There wasat first some 
little murmuring and hesitation about the practice, both on the part 
of the press and the public, but the public was speedily reconciled to 
it by the papers at first judiciously confining their revelations to the 
large incomes. Men of large incomes are few; those who want to 
know how much they have are many; away, therefore, with their deli- 
cacy ; let the people have a look at their cheque-books. 

Last year, however, one paper reduced the system to perfection by 
publishing everybody’s income return as it stood on the assessors’ books. 
In other words, the work of verifying and rectifying the assessment 
was handed over bodily to the editor of the newspaper, who took his 
pay for the work in the increased sale thus secured for his valuable 
sheet, and encouraged the public to regard as a scoundrel any man 








cated by their style of living and as indicated by their sworn returns, 
But those who felt themselves wronged had only one remedy, and that 
wus a letter to the editor, to be also published in the valuable sheet, thus 
still further increasing its sales ; and the poor devils were cordially invited 
by the editorial Rhadamanthus to step up briskly to his bar and give 
an account of themselves. In other words, the business of the United 
States assessors, in this district at least, the most important in the 
Union, was all but completely transferred to private individuals, who 
undertook, for a few thousand dollars, to blackguard the weak and 
timid into paying more than they ought to pay, and to frighten the 
fraudulent into paying as muchas they ought to pay. The process was 
enough to’bring tears into the eyes or blushes to the cheeks of anybody 
who had correct ideas of how the work of government ought to be done, 
of the purposes for whi@®the Almighty endowed man with his reason 
and judgment, and who reflected that the country contains ample 
materials for as scientific, able, and honest administration as exists or 
could be devised anywhere. 

The great newspaper supplement to the Treasury Department, it 
appears, however, has not been found sufficient. We are informed, we 
do not know how correctly, that the retention of the income tax, as a 
means of enabling him to continue his bond-buying, forms part of Mr, 
Boutwell’s policy for the coming financial year. We presume, there- 
fore, that it was in preparation for an announcement of this fact that 
the word went out a few weeks ago that the Treasury, by way of 
making the collection of the tax more efficient hereafter, was about to 
send out detectives to look into the income returns of last year, and 


| investigate all suspicious differences between men’s apparent and 





whose income did not appear in the list, or did not accord with his | 


neighbor’s notion of what it ought to be. The mistakes in the list 
were of course innumerable. Men's names and the figures of their returns 
were printed wrongly, and hundreds of men had of course special 
reasons to give for seeming discrepancies between their means as indi- 
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returned revenue. Now this would be a perfectly legitimate opera 
tion if, after all possible pains had been taken to render the ordinary 
be still evading its duty. But considering that no pains have been 
taken to render it efficient—that the assessors’ offices are filled by 
political hacks, who hold office from day to day, and do not even 
make a -psefession of fitness for their work—the appearance of detec- 
tives on the scene to help them is insult added to injury. 

The duty of taxpayers with regard to these detectives is obvious, 
As long as they corffine their operations to picking up gossip or poring 
over the assessors’ books, there is, of course, nothing to be said. But 
if they come to any private citizen, either to make enquiries about his 
last year’s income, on which he has already paid his tax, or to get 
information about the means of neighbors who have paid theirs, the 
duty of that citizen—a duty he owes to private and public morality, 
and to the cause of administrative reform—will be to show him the 
door, with such expressions of indignation as religion and self-respect 
will permit. If the machinery for the collection of the tax cannot be 
improved, the tax itself ought certainly to be abolished as soon as the 
exigencies of the revenue will permit. 


WHAT LABOR REFORM MEANS. 

Tue thirteen thousand votes cast at the late Massachusetts election 
for the “Labor Reform” party, and the respectable number of dele- 
gates elected by it to the Massachusetts Legislature, suggest to any one 
at all interested in the investigation of political problems a good many 
interesting questions. This is the first election since the formation of 
the National Labor Reform League in which the new party has had 
any opportunity to show its strength, and if one judged simply from 
the platform and the recorded vote, one would be led to suppose a 
very strange state of things as existing in Massachusetts, the like 
of which it might not be unfair to imagine would soon show itself 
in other parts of the country. We say a very strange state of things, 
for it would certainly be strange to find that thirteen thousand voters 
in any Mate of the Union were in favor of making the establishment 
of the principles enunciated in Mr, Chamberlain's platform the basis 
of action for an independent party. If there are thirteen thousand 
men in Massachusetts who spring into political life at the sound of such 
a slogan as was raised by the Labor Reformers in October, what num- 
bers must there not be in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and the 
thirty or forty remaining States, all ready to spring to arms at the same 
war-cry! The platform of the Massachusetts Labor Reform party, de- 
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claring for repudiation and the eight-hour delusion, and seeming not 
wholly averse to a general distribution of real and personal property 
among the laboring population, commanded thirteen thousand votes 
How much does it command in the country at 
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in a single State. 
large ? 
The recent history of “labor reform” in Massachusetts is as follows: 
A year since, at the municipal election in Boston, some crack-brained en- 
thusiast determined to see whether “ the great heart of the pedple” could 
not be stirred on the labor question by the nomination of a “ working- 
and accordingly one was put in the field, bearing the 
name, if we remember right, of the same Mr. Chamberlain who ran this 
year for Governor, as candidate for Mayor. The platform was as curious 
a political production as we remember of late years to have seen. One 
of the planks was “the immediate abolishmggt of all industrial cor- 
porations which refuse to adopt the co-operative principle.” The 
uppearance of this ticket caused a good deal of merriment in Massa- 
chusetts at the time, and some people thought it must be a local device 
for the purpose of splitting the votes of one of the regular parties. 
xut it was not. It was the result of a genuine political movement, 
which certainly at the time met with the most signal defeat. Nobody 
voted for the “ Workingman’s Candidates,” except those who had been 
engaged in nominating them, and the whole affair would have been 
probably entirely forgotten, had it not been for the sudden reappear- 
ance this fall of a much more effective workingman’s movement in the 
hands of the Labor Reform party. In order to understand the reason of 
this it is necessary to recall some of the proceedings of the Massachu- 
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setts Legislature of last Winter. Hardly had that Legislature assembled, | 


when there came before it as petitioners a society known as the 
“ Knights of St. Crispin,” who, representing themselves as a charitable 
organization, desired to be incorporated in order that they might hold 
property. This seemed a harmless request, but it was necessary to ex- 
amine into the nature of the society before granting it. On examina- 
tion of the articles and by-laws it appeared that the * Knights of St. 
Crispin” were a boot and shoe-making fraternity, intending to extend 
over the whole country, having subordinate “ lodges” in the various 
States, provided with mysterious officers, known as the “S. K., K., 
F. 8.,R.8., C. 8., T., U., A. U., I. 8., O. S.,” three trustees, and an un- 
limited number of members. Ali this seemed harmless enough, as did 
most of the other provisions ; and with the exception of a remarkable 
want of grammar in the construction of their sentences, the Knights of 
St. Crispin would have seemed to the Legislature an eminently deserv- 
ing body, had it not been for one unfortunate article, which was 
this : 

“ArticteE IX. No member shall take any person to work at any 
yart or parts of the boot and shoe trade who has never worked at any 
eect of the trade at least twelve calendar months, without the per- 


mission of the lodge of which he is a member; provided, that this 
shall not be construed to prevent a father learning his own son.” 


The peculiarity of this article was that it would establish an hereditary 
caste of boot and shoe makers, into the mysteries of which no outsider 
would ever be allowed to penetrate. It would prevent all apprentice- 
ship, except by permission of the various lodges, but as fathers might 
still teach their children the trade, the “ Knights of St. Crispin” would 
be the means of introducing into modern industrial pursuits one of 
the most odious kinds of aristocracy ever known—aristocracy not de- 
signed, as most aristocracies are, to exclude a particular portion of the 
rich, but intended to shut out from the means of daily sustenance those 
very down-trodden classes whose elevation and support were its chief 
pretence. Such an organization as this it was wholly impossible to 
charter, and it was so represented to the applicants. They were asked 
the meaning of Article LX., and they said with great naiveté that the 
labor market was already stocked to overflowing, that the sugply was 
always “too great,” and the only way to check the evil was to create 
an artificial society—in other words, to prevent any more people from 
learning the trade. But the Legislature was obdurate. The charter 
was refused. 

And now began the labor reform agitation.- We do not say, of 
course, that the agitation would not have taken place had not the St. 
Crispin charter been refused; but unquestionably the refusal of the 
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Legislature precipitated matters. To the constant causes of discontent 
furnished by high prices, high rents, high taxes, and low wages, was 
added a new and distinctly political grievance—the refusal of the 
dominant political party to grant a workingmen’s petition. From that 
moment until the day of the election it was evident that something 
striking was to take place. A ticket was at length nominated, filled 
with utterly unknown names, and announcing principles which not even 
the Democrats had had the hardihood to publish. To every one’s 
amazement, thirteen thousand men gathered to its support. On an 
examination of the vote, it seems that the St. Crispin organization did 
not throw the whole of it, but in some cases voted the regular tickets, 
In certain portions of the State, however, and especially in that por- 
tion best known to the world as “Butler's district,” comprising such 
towns as Salem, Lynn, Marblehead, and many other “shoe towns,” the 
labor ticket was enthusiastically supported. Twenty or thirty labor 
members were returned to the Legislature, and the impression that a 
new party had at last come upon the scene rendered complete. 

To laugh this vote away by saying that it is simply the work of 
discontented shoemakers seems to us very idle. Suppose it was the 
work of discontented shoemakers, is it any better for Massachusetts, or 
the country at large, that so many thousand men should feel them- 
selves bound to vote for such a platform as that set up by these labor 
reformers, because they are discontented shoemakers? A vote that can 
be called out on such a barren pretext as that which existed in the 
present case, is such an ignorant vote as to be a serious danger to an 
republic. Thata perfectly just refusal on the part of a Republican 
legislature to allow caste to be established in a democratic socicty 
should be made the ground of such a platform out of pure spite, does 
not incline one to think hopefully of the future. But suppose the St. 
Crispins were not chargeable with the result, or only in part. Then it 
is worse, for, as we began by saying, we see in that case no conceivable 





reason why the same manceuvres may not be repeated in every State of 
the Union, and why it is not established that a very dangerous party, 
capable of exercising an enormous influence for evil on the future of 
the country, has not sprung up almost without our knowing it. If the 
laboring population of the country can really be induced, without any 
cause whatever, to band itself together against the rest of the commu- 
nity, we have reached a serious pass. But we prefer to believe that the 
chief cause of the Massachusetts agitation was the St. Crispin affair, 
and if so, a most serious responsibility will rest on the next Legislature 
of that State. Undoubtedly the application will be renewed, and un- 
doubtedly the presence of the Labor Reform members will add great 
strength to the petitioners’ cause. Unless Massachusetts has strength 
enough to resist their importunity, the country at large will have to 
thank that State for introducing one of the most dangerous innova- 
tions into legislation which modern times have known; an innovation 
compared to which eight-hour laws would prove child's play. 

Once but grant the St. Crispins a charter in one State, and we shall 
have them incorporated in every other in a remarkably short space of 
, time. And this done, there is no reason in the world why similar organi- 
zations in other trades should not obtain legal recognition, or why the 
“guilds” of medieval times should not be reproduced with all their 
evils augmented and none of their good retained. For it was never 
the object of those organizations to do more than protect themselves 
against aggression, They did not make the nefarious attempt to erect 
themselves into close and hereditary corporations which is now made 
in Massachusetts. They never excluded apprentices. And if this is 
what the trades organizations of our day require, they ought to be 
taught by some means that what they require will never be granted. 


MEN AND THINGS IN WASHINGTON. 
WASHINGTON, November 20, 1869. 

Tue diplomatic corps, as a body, is no doubt infinitely bored by 
being obliged to live in the city of Washington. There is nothing 
surprising in this, but it is a little curious that the national pride of 
Americans, apt as it is to be sensitive about most parts of the national 
domain, would scarcely be stirred to resent the most outspoken avowal 
by a foreigner that he found Washington intolerably tedious. There 
is, however, a certain difference in the way of looking at the short- 
comings of the capital. Americans commonly regard it as a centre of 
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corruption and intrigue ; foreigners only know that itis dull. This is 
jts unpardonable sin. There is not a theatre, except by courtesy ; 
there is no art, no music, no park, no drive, no club. Good dinners 
are rare indeed, and good wines are, for the most part, held firmly in 
diplomatic hands. But this is after all only the least difficulty; for, 
although these wants interfere greatly with a foreigner’s personal en- 
joyment, they do not necessarily narrow his range of influence and in- 
formation. The worst annoyance of all is that society itself exists 
only in disjointed fragments, and that there is no established centre of 
jntelligence and social activity. If a diplomat wishes to mix with 
congressmen and senators, or with the persons of note who are inces- 
santly passing through Washington, it is ten to one but that he must 
punt them to their separate retreats, and after cornering one in a 
lobby, or running another to earth in his office, or his bed-chamber, or 
at his favorite bar-room, each and every one stands at bay when ap- 
proached, as though he had something to lose in this rare contact with 
a gentleman, and nothing, at his time of life, to learn or to hope from 
cultivated society. 

The diplomat is not the only sufferer from this condition of things. 
The Washington lobby, a difficult and somewhat dirty subject, alarming 
to timid people and annoying to every one, may perhaps call fora 
separate notice, as it is too serious for a parenthesis; but it is quite 
true that as the lobby is an institution which always must exist, and, 
what is more to the purpose, always, when decently constituted, ought 
to exist, unless the Government proposes to govern without reference to 
the people governed ; so, if the Washington lobby is a disgrace to the 
country, the reason is to be partly found in this same disintegration of 
society which shuts the door of influence to what is sound and respect- 
able at the capital, and leaves it open to what is low and blackguard. | 
There is no room for social influences to act, but low agencies can act | 
anywhere, and the Government is practically rolled in the kennel be- 
cause it has no weapon to drive its tormentors away. As a mere sug- 
gestion, and not with any wish to insist on the idea, it might do good 
to enquire whether the leading lawyers and editors, the merchants and 
manufacturers, the political leaders, and all respectable and well-to-do 
citizens whose business or whose pleasure leads them frequently to 
Washington, might not find it to their advantage if they would com- 
bine and establish there a cosmopolitan club, if only to assert a social 
influence which might assist their private purposes. Once supply an 
arena on which society and politics can meet on equal terms; where 
senators and cabinet ministers, congressmen, diplomats, judges, law- 
yers, editors, the more respectable reporters, protectionists, free-traders, 
planters and spinners, clergy and laymen, can meet face to face and 
learn to know each other, and one may perhaps decide the question 
whether what is respectable may not after all prove strong enough to 
make itself respected and put blackguards under a ban. <A lobby put 
to this test might at all events be externally improved and taught to 
be decent. Meanwhile, the fact remains beyond dispute that Washing- 
ton as it stands is somewhat disreputable, and, what is with many per- 
sons a greater fault, it is abominably dull. Or, as a quotation is oceasion- 
ally useful to convey an idea in stronger language than seems altogether 
proper in a directer form, readers of Mr. Disraeli’s novels may remem- 
ber how, when the enthusiastic Tancred, fresh from the Holy Sepul- 
chre, arrived at the residence of the Queen of the Ansarey and compli- 
mented her majesty’s prime minister on his large experience as a tray- 
eller, he was startled at hearing the following response: ‘“* The Prince | 
of England has expressed himself with extreme exactitude and with | 
flattering grace,” replied Keferinis. “I have indeed visited all the | 
Syrian cities except Jerusalem, which no one wishes to see, and which,” | 
he added, in a yery sweet, calm tone, “is unquestionably a place fit 

only for hogs.” 

The diplomat, however, though planted in a position which may 
offer peculiar advantages to hogs, has still advantages of his own 
which an American critic habitually underrates. Granting that the 
diplomatic service has at no time held any monopoly of wisdom, and 
that some of the class have even been suspected of dulness by their con- | 
temporaries, it is still true that their education has made them trained | 
and formidable critics. Now and then, too, there appears at Washington 
some foreigner of exceptionable force; some Dane, or Russian, or 
Turk, very quiet, very gentlemanly, very agreeable in conversation, ex- 
traordinarily quick to find an opponent's weak point and to work on 
it; @ man who has few prejudices, political, religious, or social, and 
so much knowledge of the world as to appear to have no prejudices at 
all. Such a man has ideas of his own, in regard to which he does not 
“take the public into his confidence,” as Mr. Disraeli said was done by 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson. He manipulates the Chairmen of Foreign 
Affairs and measures his strength with the Secretary of State. He 
studies the system of government, and rates it according to rules of his 
own ; and finally he goes away to repeat the experience at some new 
court, after failing perhaps in the object of his mission, but carrying in 
his head a detinite and final opinion as to the value of the American 
political system. Perfectly impartial, as he may easily be, in regard to | 
men and institutions, he has yet one great prejudice which is always 
found to be the basis of his reasoning. He absolutely disbelieves in 

of society and government. In Washington, however, he has | 
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found not only the central administration of one of the most powerful 
nations in the world, but behind this a theory of government. 

It must be remembered that Europeans have been pestered to 
death with these theories, and Franee, which is the home of all diplo- 
mats, whatever their allegiance may be, has tried almost every known 
system, and has found them all fail. To establish a fim equilibrium 
between the powers necessary for government; between the represen- 
tative assembly and the representative chief; or, as Americans would 
say, between the law-making and the law-executing authorities—the 
legislature and the executive, has been the dream of Europe for a 
century past. Hitherto, every experiment has failed. Either the 
legislature has swallowed the executive, cr the executive has sup- 
pressed the legislature, and each result has in its turn proved intoler- 
able. There is scarcely a government in Western Europe which is 
not incessantly shifting its basis and redistributing its powers. The 
diplomat, to whom this story has become inexpressibly tedious, dis- 
covers at Washington that the American Government was very care- 
fully constructed to meet this precise difficulty by means of a system 
of balances which he is expected to accept as perfect. This is much 
to ask of a man whose life has been passed in learning the instability 
of all balances, and the impossibility, or at least the non-existence, of 
an exact equilibrium; but the suggestion has at all events the advan 
tage of lending a spice of interest to a residence otherwise dull, and it 
affords a certain amusement to a clever foreigner to feel sure that he 
has the word to this prodigious charade which is performed under his 
eyes on a stage where he sits among the actors like a fine gentleman of 
Shakespeare's day. It is not surprising that he is a sharp eritie when 
one reflects how profoundly ignorant he must believe the performers to 
be. To him the drama and its development appear almost as certain as 
a mathematical formula; the characters seem as familiar as the heroes 
of Corneille ; the nation that, during an indefinite series of generations, 
throws itself alternately from the corrupt arms of a single man to the 
still more corrupt embrace of a number of men, is a sight as well 
known as a Greek chorus to a school-boy. President and senate; die 
tator or oligarchy; which is first to suppress the other?) With a drama 
so put on the stage, neither diplomats nor any other persons have a 
right to think Washington dull. It is true the play is somewhat long 
and the number of acts is unconscionable, but a similar tragedy when 
performed in Rome was longer still, yet not without interest to the 
bystander. 

Granting that this diplomatic creed is quite a mistake, and that 
there is no reason why power may not be distributed in such a way as 
to remain within fairly understood bounds, there is still a great critical 
advantage in using so sharp an instrument as this, provided it is used 
with skill. In old times, when the government was framed, the same 
style of speculation was universal in America. Hamilton and Madison, 
and all the other framers of constitutions, were incessantly recurring to 
it. But the popular bugbear of that day was the sword of the mili 
tary chieftain; and with the gradual disappearance of all cause of 
alarm on this score, the public ceased troubling itself about balances of 
power. The diplomat himself acknowledges that all fear of usurpation 
by the executive has passed away; but this does not embarrass him in 
the least, since his theory only excludes the idea of stability, and it ne- 
cessarily follows that if the executive does not encroach on the legisla- 
ture, the legislature does and must encroach on the executive. He 
starts, thereiore, with a perfectly clear and, right or wrong, a thor- 
oughly philosophical standard, by which to measure men and events, 
and also with a sublime and absolute impartiality towards every shade 
of active party interest, since there is not even a political faction which 
acts with any reference to his favorite dogma, All are on the same 
plane in regard to his eye, and ail substances are soluble in the single 
acid which he uses. ‘There is some excuse for thinking such a critic 
formidable. 

A little illustration will serve to show how his system works. Sup- 
posing the precedent to be established that a mere act of Congress may 
put a State—like Virginia, for example—out of the Union, and keep it 
out during will, this proves, indeed, that the central government is 
rapidly gaining power—a fact which no one questions; but it does not 
show which branch of the central government is to profit by 't. Power 
must lodge somewhere, and, except in the executive and the legisla- 
ture, there is no place where this new power can lodge. One of the 
two must eventually absorb it, and the stronger will be the successful! 
At the beginning of a new administration it is advisable to know 
how much strength it has. A foreigner would ask whether the Presi- 
dent is likely to advocate any distinct policy of his own; whether he 
will not deem it prudent to let the Senate guide his foreign relations, 
and the House dictate his financial opinions; whether he has not 
already abandoned his executive patronage to Congress, and allowed 
his hands to be fettered in regard to removing these ofticers whom 
Congress has appointed ; whether he has adopted the rule of evading 
responsibility and throwing it upon the legislature; whether he acts 
as a leader, or follows as an agent; whether he represents the people, 
or whether Congress is the true representative. If these questions are 


| met by the reply that Congress does not stand very high in esteem ; 


that its “rings” and selfish combinatigns of interests, its inability to 
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manage the great power it has gained, and its absolute want of mem- 
bers gifted with any power of control, threaten the ultimate loss of its 
strength, the response is, that if personal qualities are to turn the 
scale, it may prove that absurd or ignorant legislation may be less mis- 
chievous than administrative mistakes, appointments that shock the 
moral sense, or even than voluntary social contact with notorious 
rogues; petty blunders which incessantly lower the tone of adminis- 
tration, unless redeemed by some bold assertion of large principles, and 
some courageous acceptance of high responsibilities. | And, if met here 
by the suggestion that the new administration will, in fact, adopt this 


allons voir!” 
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ON THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN ITALY. 


Z LEeGHorN, Nov. 1. 
Ir has been justly asserted that consciousness of equality is an essen- 
tial condition of good manners. The question then arises, What is to be 
considered the proper footing for beings who are not equals, who were 
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' sensible book on the “civic equalization of women with men.” 
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the existence of an eternal order, and also that they overestimate their 
own power and responsibility in these matters. 

One of the first advocates of women’s rights was Hippel, a contempo- 
rary and compatriot of Kant, who wrote, about seventy years ago, a very 
But, 
although the contest has long since been transferred from German to An. 
glo-Saxon ground, it is now as much as ever a querelle allemande. There 
was a time when the emancipation of the Jews could be opposed on the 


| . * ” 7 - 
: . . a ws > | ground that they might monopolize all the wealth and state power of the 
latter course, the diplomat diplomatically rejoins :j“ C’est ce que nous | 


nation ; and there are still Tory-minded squires on earth who would oppose 
national education because book-reading peasants might abandon the 
plough. Selfishness and fear inspire these champions ; and fear, we know, 


| is eloquent, and contagious too. What has Hope to say amid such croak. 


| little about the future as her opponent. 


ers? Her arguments sound weak and flat, because, after all, she knows as 
But in this ignorance lies her 
strength, and not to make the most of it would be bad fencing. The advo. 


cates of women’s rights forget that they have nothing else to do but to insist 


made irreparably unequal by nature, and who, consequently, cannot have | 


such a consciousness? The inequalities of talent, health, and beauty, 
however severely they may make themselves felt in a man’s career or in a 


woman’s private life, are prudently and generously ignored in society. | 


TheSpoor in spirit meet those that are less blessed avowedly on terms of 
perfect equality ; and if the ugly woman does not always treat her beauti- 
ful sister in-Eve as her equal, this is due to the frailty of human nature 
rather than to any fault in the laws of society. Talent and beauty not 
being gifts in man’s giving, society has instinctively enacted that their ab- 
sence should not be resented nor their presence too persistently acknow]_ 
edged. Demonstrative hero-worship, as well as demonstrative courtship, 


is apt to be rude (implicitly, at least) when practised in the presence of | 


mortals, however legitimate both may be elsewhere. But there ae 
inequalities which affect society so forcibly that they cannot possibly 
be ignored or forgotten. Such are the inequalities of age and sex. 
Both are irremediable. The youth, it is true, becomes an old man, and 
the ratio of two different ages decreases in time, while their algebraic 
difference remains the same. But the difference of sex can neither be 
philosophized away nor even attenuated by time. In fact, Time would 
lose his reputation of a gentleman if he had any tendency to effect this. 
As the primordial fons et origo mali, the difference of sex is the most irre- 
pressible of all social facts. It crops out everywhere. It spoils and mocks 
all political theories, all social or socialistic schemes. The most thorough. 
going disciple of Fourier, after having scratched out everything from the 
palimpsest of history, would find it lurking in the very watermarks of his 
long-sought tabula raga, resisting his erasions as nothing e se had resisted 
them, and thus crossing his neatest delineations and spoiling his grandest 
designs. 

What, then, is to be done with it? How is this fact to be viewed and 
dealt with by intelligent human beings? Do our ideas of liberty and 
equality apply to one-half of mankind only, or, at most, to each half sepa- 
rately? Love, being limited, even in Mormondom, cannot exhaust the 
question. It is interpersonal, not intersexual. Where, then, shall we find 
rules for a modus vivendi between sex and sex? Patriarchal slavery has 
been tried and found wanting. Of ‘‘strong-minded” fastness, too, we 
have a fair experience. The former resulted in fear, the latter generates 
dislike; both lead to estrangement between sex and sex. But we know 
a priori that, between these extremes there must lie a medium-line 
somewhere, where the maximum of freedom coincides with the minimum 
of indecorum. And we also know that the exact site and direction of this 
line cannot be found either by intuition or @ priori reasoning, but must be 
found experimentally. 

As yet, very little has been accomplished in this respect. The great 
woman question is constantly under discussion, but the sociologists (a 
hybrid word may well pass here) who have engaged in its discussion do 
not appear to be animated with the true spirit of modern science. They 
stand before the corked bottle, disputing about the quality of its contents. 
It may contain beer, or it may contain wine. The arguments adduced in 
favor of either supposition are often clever and profound, and an immense 
deal of ink and oratory is bestowed on the subject. But would it not be 
simpler to uncork the bottle and taste what is in it? For, after 
all, it may be neither wine nor beer, but soothing syrup or nitro-glycerine. 
And that is precisely the reason why all practical experiments are depre 
cated by the advocates of the status quo. They are afraid of disturbing 
the eternal order of things; which implies that they can have no faith in 
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on their own and everybody else’s ignorance as to women’s mission, and 
women’s capacities, and as to the possible consequences of women’s eman- 
cipation. No other plea or argument holds good. 

To enlighten ourselves on this dark subject, we should begin by allow- 
ing women the same educational opportunities which we enjoy ourselves, 
and then fearlessly throw open the professional careers to them. This 
may open a new era in history, or it may lead to nothing. At all events, 
there would be an end to all grievances, and, what is more important, we 
men and women should, for the first time in our lives, have a chance of 
learning the real extent of women’s capacities, about which we now can 
have but hazy ideas, incapable alike of being proved or disproved. To 
those who persist in thinking that this experiment would unhinge the 
world—that modesty and decorum would vanish from our homes, and that 
our babes would be left dying in their cradles while their mothers were 
solving quadratic equations—one might calmly reply that, if such a state 
of things could be brought on by human agency, the sooner mankind died 
off from this planet the better. 

But if it is idle to discuss what would or might happen, if women did 
what they do not do, and were what they are not at present, it is by no 
means uninteresting to observe and analyze their actual doings and their 
present status in different countries. We may at once discard ali that re- 
fers to political rights, no magna charta having yet been granted anywhere 
to the other sex. But the social and legal status of women is well worth 
studying, as it affords a fair measure for a nation’s moral and intellectual 
development. 

Of the legal status of women in any country we may form an esti- 
mate by studying the laws on marriage and on married women’s 
property. Without entering deeply into the matter, we can see at a 
glance that, in this respect, women are better off in countries where the 
Roman Catholic religion is supposed to be the national religion, than in 
Protestant countries. Long before the institution of civil marriage in 
Italy and Austria, the married women of these countries enjoyed all the 
legal advantages of their French sisters; and if a similar state of things 
may be found in some provinces of Northern Germany, this can be traced 
to the influence of the French law at the time of the Napoleonic invasion. 
In England a married woman can hardly be said to have the right of hold- 
ing property. A tinkering legislation has granted her the optional privi- 
lege of making special settlements, contrary to the spirit of the Anglican 
Church; but if she neglects doing this, the husband has the benefit of the 
doubt. The same state of things exists in the four north-eastern provinces 
of Prussia, and (I think) in the Scandinavian countries. Such a similarity 
of law and custom ina!l the pre-eminently Protestant countries on one side, 
and in all the so-called Roman Catholic countries on the other, cannot be a 
mere accident, and must be capable of being explained by the spirit and 
customs of the two churches. 

Now, the Roman Church has always been tyrannical, but it uses meta- 
physical fetters rather than physical ones. It chains the mind, but pays a 
liberal indemnity to the body. If you will only sign the compact with old 
Mephistopheles, you may do whatever else you like, and you are sure to 
have a pleasant time of it. Having made marriage indissoluble, and 
having thus enslaved the woman to her church as well as to her husband, 
the church could well afford being liberal towards her. It allowed her an 
amount of freedom and independence unheard of in partibus infidelium, 
and, what is more, it gave her—not as an optional boon, but as her due, 
whether she made a settlement or not—the inalienable right of holding 
property, just as if she were femme sole. It might be said that if the 
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priest is liberal towards his fair penitent, it is because he courts reciprocity, 
and that the married woman’s property is so jealously protected because 
the church is the heir-apparent of many of her pious daughters. But 
whatever the motives which first prompted the establishment of these 
rules and maxims, the facts remain the same. Roman Catholic women 
gain liberty, and lose no property, by marrying; and, if their marriage is 
metaphysically indissoluble, it is the more easily dissolved practically. 

In Protestant countries, on the other hand, the sacramental ground on 
which marriage rested having been destroyed, marriage became dissolu- 
ble de jure, and would, in the natural course of things, have been sub- 
limated into a purely civil compact, had not the Reformed Church tried to 
save its semi-sacramental character, first, by stereotyping the emotional 
paraphernalia with which the marriage ceremony is naturally surrounded, 
and which are very dear to northern hearts, and, secondly, by slyly 
introducing into it the patriarchal element under the form of community 
of property. The Protestant churches never sought to influence the private 
life of families, and never cared to force their wedges into every house- 
door; consequently they had no special reasons for propitiating and 
bribing womankind, whom they have always treated with cold severity and 
often with gross injustice. 

The English (and, it may be hoped, the German) marriage laws are now 
expected to undergo a revision. In Italy and Austria marriage has 
recently become what it has long been in France, a civil compact, so that 
henceforth ecclesiastical views and laws can have no official value or im- 
portance in this matter. We may assume at once that within a very short 
time marriage will have altogether ceased to affect the legal status of a 
woman, and to interfere with the exercise of her rights as an individual. 

But here the prospects of equality end at present. On descending from 
the legal into the social sphere we find nothing but disparity, exclusion, 
and oppression. Not that the advantages are always on the side of the 
men. In England, for instance, the whole realm of domestic life seems 
given over to the petticoats, who wonder why men go to their clubs when 
there is no room for them (certainly no privacy) in their own houses. In 
Germany, on the other hand, women have to suffer (though they do not 
know it) a good deal from the selfishness and egotism of their pedantic 
husbands and brothers. But France, with her lady students and bache- 
lieres-és-lettres, with her postmistresses and vivandiéres, seems far ahead of 
her northern neighbors, and her women deserve credit for having gone so 
far with so much grace and dignity. A French woman would appear well 
in any public career, because she is not shy and does not mind publicity. 
What is more, she is not conscious of being bold, her boldness not being 
the result of conquered shyness. It is quite certain that of all blue-stock- | 
ings the bas blew is the pleasantest, the least awkward, the least hard- 
minded specimen. French heroines, too, stand well on their pedestal. A 
British Joan of Arc or a German Charlotte Corday are unreal entities, dif- 
ficult to realize. 

But what shall we say of the social position of women in Italy ? 

Filicaja bas ascribed all the woes of Italy to her dono fatale di bellezza. 
One would naturally expect that in a country which has so long been the 
world’s sweetheart and pet child, and whose beauty and gentleness must 
have imparted something soft—partly childish, partly feminine—to the 
character of her population (men included), the social position of women 
would be lower still than it isin countries where men are more manly, 
equally selfish, and less vicious. 

We shall see how far this is true, and we will endeavor to show why 
it is not true to a still greater extent. 


Correspondence. 
MR. HENRY 0. LEA AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: In the October number of the Quarterly Review there is a 
somewhat elaborate notice of my “ Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Ceti- 
bacy.” While making my acknowledgments to the reviewer for the 
generally favorable tone in which it has pleased him to speak of my 
labors, I must beg leave to protest against his assumption that I have 
intentionally omitted to own my obligations to my predecessors: “ We 
should have liked Mr. Lea better if he had dealt more handsomely by 
former writers and more frankly by his readers.” This is the last charge 
that I should have anticipated against myself, as I have always made it a 
point to cite my authority for every fact, at the risk of overburdening my 
pages with foot-notes. 

As a justification of this somewhat personal allegation, the reviewer 
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appears to rely upon my not having alluded in my preface to the “ Intro 
duction of Compulsory Celibacy,” by the brothers Theiner, and on the 
absence of references in my text to Milman’'s * 


Latin Christianity,” he 
having observed but one citation of that work. 

Oddly enough, on the next page, he withdraws the imputation as 
regards my treatment of the brothers Theiner by assuming—justly—my 
ignorance of the language in which their work is written. In fact, I am 
not only unacquainted with German, but I did not even know of the 
existence of their book until I saw it referred to in a review of my own 
volume in the Nation of June 27, 1867. 

It may seem singular that I should be thus unfamiliar with the labors 
of my predecessors, but it is the result of my manner of working. At an 
early period in my historical studies, I found the danger of trusting to 
second-hand authorities. For years, therefore, my effort has been to accu 
mulate around me all the authorities requisite for independent research. 
I have thus paid little attention to the labors of others, and have made it 
a rule never to trust a citation or a reference where I had the means of 
consulting the original authority, so that I could myself judge of the spirit 
as well as the letter of the matter referred to. 

This may likewise serve to explain the paucity of my references to the 
“ History of Latin Christianity,” which are, I believe, only two or three in 


number. I have so profound an admiration of the vast learning, the ad- 


mirable impartiality, the Christian spirit, and the literary skill which ren 


der that work one of the glories of English historical literature, that I 
know of no book to which I would more eagerly acknowledge obligation. 
Every statement made on the authority of Dean Milman, I feel sure, has 
been credited to him ; yet possibly his book may have suggested trains of 
thought which could not fairly be ascribed to him. I have a vague im- 
pression, for instance, that a passage of his set me seriously to work to in- 
vestigate the influence of Manichewism on orthodox asceticism—an investi- 
gation which earned for me the rebuke of a sapient critic in the Saturday 
Review. To have quoted Dean Milman in this or any similar connection, 
however, would manifestly have been to attribute to him opinions which 
possibly he did not share. 

I have so much respect for his memory that I feel especially sensitive 
at even an implication of want of frankness towards him. It is, therefore, 
a peculiar pleasure to me to know that he entertained no impressions of 
the kind. In 1860, I had ventured to point out some errors which I had 
observed in his work, by which he assured me that he had profited in sub- 
sequent editions; and shortly after the publication of my book, in acknow!l- 
edging a copy of it which I sent him, he says: 

“T have now read the greater part ot your volume, which has been for- 
warded to me in the country. From the acuteness and accuracy of your 
corrections of my book, I might have expected careful and extensive read- 
ing. But I must acknowledge that I hardly expected to receive, from your 


| side of the Atlantic, a book which so completely exhausts a most impor- 


tant question in ecclesiastical history. Indeed, l hardly supposed that your 
libraries would furnish such a range of original authorities as you have 
had at your command. It is an admirable and singalarly well-timed book. 
Full, comprehensive, as far as I can judge (and I may hold myself to have 


' the right to form a judgment), and in its fair and candid tone as remarkable 
| as in the care and industry with which it has been prepared. 
| that I feel great satisfaction and not a little pride in finding that my con- 


I must say 


clusions, in the ‘History of Latin Christianity,” so entirely concur with 
yours. I find no point on which we do not coincide in general principles, 
and in the facts which lead to the establishment of those principles. You 
have the advantage of concentrating all your labors on one great point— 
my history embraced so wide a range that each separate branch of it was 
necessarily somewhat vague and incomplete. Allow me to add this—and 
in my view I ean add no higher praise—that for at least half the volume I 
could not discover what your special religious views and tenets may be. 
; At all events, the United States may be proud of one who com- 
bines German industry with strong practical English good sense, justice, 
and honesty.” 

This surely is not the tone of one who conceived that he had been deal: 
with unfairly. 

If your space and your readers’ patience permitted, I should like to go 
over the various minor criticisms in which the reviewer indulges—appa- 
rently for the purpose of discharging his duty to the “ungentle craft” by 
showing that a critic necessarily knows more than his author. Some of 
his points are well taken; in others he is mistaken ; but all are of so trivial 
a character that I should esteem myself fortunate if,in a work which 
treats of the minutest details of church history in almost every European 
country from the Christian era to the present time, I had made no more 
serious blunders. Unluckily, I cannot claim such virtual freedom from 
error, and I could point out to my reviewer several mistakes of greater 


moment than any which his vigilance has detected. 
Henry C. Lea. 


Pur.aDELpaia, November 16, 1869. 
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MR, JAMES AND THE 
To tne Epitor OF THE NATION: 

In your notice in the Nation, for Nov. 13, of Mr. Henry James’s 
of Swedenborg,” you say that the Swedenborgian “ churchmen ” 
excommunicate Mr. James as a heretic. The language you use conveys 
the impression that they arrogate to themselves an authority over the 
sculs of other men to which they, to my certain knowledge, lay no claim. 


SWEDENBORGIANS. 


SIR: 


“ Secret 


It is indeed true, that a considerable number of the receivers of the 
doctrines taught by Swedenborg have formed themselves into church 
organizations, and it is also true that they have thereby incurred the 
But as these organizations are 
ly voluntary associations they deal only with their own members, and 


hostility and contempt of Mr. James. 
pure 
even them they do not pretend to admit into or exclude from the Lord’s 


Church. That is a matter over which they are fully aware they have no 


control. They sometimes expel a disorderly member for the same reason 
that a well-regulated club expels members whose conduct interferes with 


the welfare and comfort of the other members; but as Mr. James has 
never joined any of these organizations, he cannot even be expelled from 
membership in them, much less be excommunicated in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. 

It would, of course, be strange if there were a warm feeling of friend- 
ship between Mr. James and those whom he so bitterly abuses, and so far 
as this feeling is lacking, he may be said to be excommunicated from sym- 
pathy with them. And so far as they think he mistakes and misrepre- 
sents the teachings of Swedenborg, it may be said that they regard him 
asa heretic. But they are not agreed in the opinion they hold of him, 
and have never formally condemned him. 

The difference between Mr. James and Swedenborgians in general is 
this: He, like them, professes to accept Swedenborg as a teacher of 
truth, but while they regard this truth as of such importance to the world 
that it should be promulgated by organized and persistent efforts, he 
desires to have it taught only by means of such occasional literary pro- 
ductions as the book of his which you have noticed. They believe, too, 
in the value and utility to themselves and to their families of meet- 
ings for religious worship and instruction, and of the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, all of which he seems to look upon as of no 
account. It is very much as if a company of men desiring to erect a 
beacon for the benefit of mariners should build a light-house, provide it 
with a lantern and a keeper, and labor assiduously to supply it with oil 
and keep it in repair, instead of contenting themselves with letting off an 
occasional rocket. If, in the performance of this task, they adopt rules 
and regulations for their own government, and solicit help on the ground 
that they are doing a good work, they could hardly be called unreasonable. 
The question is, whether what they are undertaking is worth the trouble. 
Mr. James admits that it is, for he calls upon the whole world to study the 
works of Swedenborg. How can the world get those works to study 
unless somebody takes the pains to translate and publish them? Mr. 
himself could never have written his works about Swedenborg 
not been for the patient labors of the very people he reviles as 

Nor will those books reach one-tenth the number of persons that 
are reached by the publications and missionaries of the Swedenborgian 
church organizations. 

I ask the insertion of this explanation in justice to a small but earnest 
and devoted band of men who are working for what they believe to be 
the good of their fellow-men, but who are often misrepresented and 
ridiculed because their motives and position are not understood. 

A SWEDENBORGIAN, 


James 
had it 


bigots. 


THE EFFECT OF MR. PEABODY'S SOUTHERN SCHOOL FUND. 
To THE EpIror OF THE NATION: ’ 

Sim: In your issue of November 11 appeared an article on “ Self-made 
Men as Public Benefactors,” to the greater part of which I think your read- 
ers must heartily subscribe. Will you allow me, however, to express my 
surprise at that portion of the article alluding to the connection of the public- 
school system of the South with the late George Peabody’s munificent 
donation for its encouragement and assistance, and to endeavor to rectify a 
mistake which may arise in the minds of many in regard to the intention 
and use of this fund? The writer of that article has been strangely misin- 
formed as to the object of, and immediate good accomplished by, the gift, 
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and more particularly concerning the effect this assistance has had upon | 


the people among whom the fund has been and is to be distributed. A de- 
tailed account of the condition of the South at the close of the war is un- 
Educational matters presented, indeed, a discouraging aspect. 


necessary, 
. 
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The prejudice against common schools was strong, and taxes could with 
difficulty be collected, on account of the impoverished condition of the peo. 
ple, especially for the inauguration of a comparatively new enterprise like 
that of public education. The Peabody fund came at this season of dark 

ness and despondence. Dr. Sears, a man of large experience and soun] 
judgment, was appointed by the trustees as their executive officer. That 
no delusive hopes might be raised among the Southern people, he took 
special pains to inform them by letter and in person that the fund was de 

signed for those communities or associations, and those only, which would 
make an effort to help themselves. This information he accompanied by 
addresses in various places on the subject of popular education, calculated 
to arouse the public interest and stimulate the people to take the prelimi. 
nary steps, that they might receive the aid offered on that condition, 
Especially did he advise and promise aid for the establishment of norma] 
schovls throughout the different States. In no case was the intention ex.- 
pressed or implied of incurring in any city or town all the expenses at 

tendant upon the introduction of free schools. In accordance with this 
plan but little help has been given to cities, but the greater part of the 
amount thus far expended has been used to assist country districts to or- 
ganize common schools for both whites and blacks, for either race as the 
necessity seemed to require. Normal schools which, without such encour 
agement, would have struggled for years for an existence, have been 
enabled to gain a sure footing, and are accomplishing, in a most efficient 
manner, the training of teachers for the grammar and primary grades of 
instruction. And, instead of creating a feeling of apathy and dependence 
among the people, the contrary is true, viz., that the interests of public 
education have received an impetus, the influence of which will be felt for 
years to come, and that the people are gradually becoming more anxious 
and better able to help themselves. M. 


NaSuVILLE, Tennessee, November 20. 





COOKERY AND THE SUFFRAGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: The comment upon a letter addressed to you in the Nation, No- 
vember 18, is that your “ correspondent’s observations go completely wide 
of the mark.” As the letter (in the Nation, October 28) to which your 
correspondent replies begins by objecting to the Woman’s Parliament, 
because “nearly as much has been done for the cause of woman, as the 
advocates of woman’s rights understand it, as can be done by talk 
simply,” and ends by mentioning “all these things [change in usages, 
want of capacity in persons living in subjection, unhealthiness of factory 
girls, etc.] as points that are weighing against the woman’s rights move. 
ment,” it seems strange that the reader could be completely mistaken in 
supposing some allusion to be made to suffrage, that being the right most 
directly claimed by Mill and other advocates of women’s rights. 

As one of “these things weighing against the movement” is the sup- 
posed fact that “cookery has declined” in consequence of other occupa 
tions having been opened to women, there seems to be a suggestion that 
cooking and voting are to be weighed in the balance. The reason whr 
the “subjection of woman” is considered necessary to the continuance of 
home-life and present social usages is still left unexplained. 

The comment goes on to say: “ We do not believe female voting wil! 
bring on the millennium, or convert women inte saints or sages.” There 
is not, probably, a person in the United States so foolish as to believe it 
will. Women are not dreaming of apotheosis when they ask for equa! 
political rights with the men (many of them “rascally voters”) who now 
govern them without their consent. This is a moderate claim, being 1 
just one, yet it is waived aside with patronizing wishes that they may 
choose wise methods of finding “something to do.” “ Poor captives, we 
sincerely hope you will acquire the art of carving the bones of your ra- 
tions into pretty chains and crosses.” X. 





[We have no desire to lay more stress on the “cookery” argument 
than it will bear, and assure our correspondent in the most solemn 
manner that there is in our minds no necessary connection between 
good cookery and voting, or bad cookery and disfranchisement. A! 
we say, or meant to say, about it is that the decline of cookery—the 
one art of which women may be said to have retained all but undis- 
puted possession—does help to prejudice in the minds of a large por- 
tion of the community their claims to be admitted to all callings on a 
footing of equality with men, because the only clear proof of the right 
to do things which the world has ever accepted or will ever accept ts 
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the capacity to do them. The suffrage will do women no good if ther, 
in acquiring it, do not acquire also additional strength and skill of all 
kinds ; 
reason for tyrannizing over them. Bad cooks, for instance, would, if 
enfranchised, be driven like sheep to the polls by brutal husbands and 
employers, while good cooks would be waited on tenderly to the polls 
by grateful, admiring husbands and trembling and anxious employers, 
and their political opinions listened to with respect—as those of per- 
sons of proved capacity.—Ep. Nation. } 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 


Some forty or more of the politico economical essays by “A. Curiosi- 
bhoy,” which have been appearing in the World, all of which have been 
very clear and many of which have been clever, are to be put into book- 
form, and will be widely circulated ——Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co. an- 


nounce T. A. Trollope’s novel, “'The Garstangs of Garstang Grange ;” | 


“A Marriage in High Life,’ by Mrs. Grey; “Hans Breitmann in 
Church,” by Mr. C. G. Leland ; and “ The Family Doom,” by Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth. This last-mentioned author has in preparation “Wives 
and Widows; or, The Broken Life.” Asa cyclopwdia is not a work to be 
invested in lightly, and without examination, there are probably a good 
many persons who will be obliged to Mr. T. Ellwood Zell for the specimen 
copy of his “Popular Encyclopedia” which he announces for sale at a 





merely nominal price. It comprises forty pages, ranging anywhere from 


the first to the six hundredth, and conveys a perfectly fair idea of the | 


quality of the entire work as issued thus far. It should be the means of 


extending widely the support of a very laudable and costly enterprise, 


which for comprehensiveness and accuracy of execution will merit all the 


favor which it is likely to reeeive-——Messrs. Milton Bradley & Co., of 


Springfield, Mass., propose to add one more to the list of magazines for 
children. At the beginning of the coming year they will publish the first 
number of “Work and Play,” which is to be devoted especially to the 
“occupations and amusements of The Home.” What these are in the 
opinion of the publishers, the prospectus proceeds to state. For Sunday 
there wiil be curious Bible questions and Bible enigmas. For week-days 
there will be instruction in croquet, acting charades, puzzles, rebuses, and 
tableaux vivants. Then there is to be a Kindergarten department, and 
“Our Little Artist’s Department,” which will contain popular lessons in 
drawing ; finally, there are to be stories and sketches in plenty. 


-—The editor of the Historical Magazine is a law unto himself as regards 
the time when his periodical shall appear, and it is only now that we get 
the numbers for last June and July. He is a law unto himself in other 
matters too, and we take it that in all the country there is no magazine or 
journal of any kind which is at once more honest and more independent 
than the one he edits. These are not sc common characteristics of the 
press in any country that it is not often in order to make public recogni- 
tion of their existence in such journals as do exhibit them. We are not, 
we need hardly say, always in accord with the Historical Magazine. We 
are somewhat deficient in sympathy with its mode of looking at the late 
war, for instance, and its perturbation of soul when it lights upon lauda- 
tions of Massachusetts. But no doubt it is doing a very good work in the 
way of historical criticism, and surely there is need enough that such work 
should be done ; and we may all rightly be thankful to the men who do it, 
even though they are of tempers not the sweetest, and do not merit the praise 
that a good French critic suggests as the one that the historical student, to 
be a good one, must deserve, namely, that he be a man who cannot find it in 
him to desire that any historical fact should be otherwise than it is. “Not 
to desire or admire” is what our zealous editor of the Historical Magazine 


has never learned. But to come to the thing for the sake of which we | 


began this note. The number for July states that when Judge Campbell 
of South Carolina was in Washington, endeavoring to arrange terms for 
the peaceable separation of his State from the Union, President Lincoln 
drew up a proclamation in which his assent was given. Shortly after the 
breaking out of the war the manuscript of this document was taken from 
Mr. Lincoln’s private office by “a gentleman having free access” to it, and 
was by him deposited “ with a high official” of the State of South Caro- 
lina. The proclamation announced that the Executivd of the United 
States, rather than plunge the country into civil war, acquiesced in the 
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nay, it will do them harm, for it will give man an additional | 


Nation. 
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dismemberment of the Union. Accompanying this, the story goes on to 
say, was the “ proof” of an editorial article, a column long, with corree- 
tions supposed to be by the President's hand, in which the words of the 
proclamation were cited, the justice of the act of the Executive was vindi- 
cated, and the approval of the American people challenged for it. But 
just in the nick of time came the repulse of the Star of the West in 
Charleston Harbor, and the Northern heart was “ fired” as well as the 
Southern, which it was intended to fire. But the “ gentleman” and “the 
high official” ought to produce the papers. The Evening Express of this 
city, which first published the statement now given by the Magazine, 
vouches for the veracity of the former. 


} 


—Education in Pennsylvania, both popular and collegiate, seems to 
have received a newimpulse. The common-school system there, which 
was so long in taking root, and which has really only been about fifteen 
years in full operation, is admitted on all hands to have worked marvels, 
Pennsylvania, compared in political tone and material enterprise with what 
she was in 1854, when her present voters and business men were boys 
going to school, is hardly the same State. Perhaps no State iu the Union 
better exemplifies the value of the free-school system as an economic force 





| and a moral and political renovator. The friends of education in the State 

and elsewhere will look with interest for Prof. Wickersham’s next annual 
report. The expenditures last year were $6,200,268, being upwards of a 
million dollars more than the year before, and a larger sum, if we mistake 
i not, than has yet been expenied by any State in the Union for free educa- 
' tion. More especially noteworthy in Pennsylvania just now is the in 
creased interest manifested in collegiate education. New institutions are 
| starting up, and old ones are broadening their bases, If these new ones are 
| only to increase the already too long list of “ one-horse eclloges” which 
curse that State, the addition will be no benefit; but it is only just to say 
that they give encouraging promise of doing something more. The 
| “Lehigh University” at Bethlehem, erected by Asa Packer's munifcent 
| gift of a half a million of dollars, has been opened for studente, though it 
| can hardly yet be said to be in * the full tide of successful experiment.” 
Its course of study, as set forth in the prospectus, shows a proper eense of 


| what a university ought to be, and its president, Dr. Copp¢e, 


ig a man of 


many accom} lishments. Seven professors and four instructors, however, 
| for the less than a half a hundred students with which the school be gins, 


| and the ample and cost!y buildings—Packer Hall, 205 feet in length, with 


depth and flanks in proportion—are not the certain prophecies they may 
seem to some to be of large and early future success. If, however, 
Mr. Packer will add another half-million to his gift—as perhaps he wi I—- 
the institution may justify the highest hopes of its most sanguine friends, 
The governorship of Pennsylvania is a small honor in comparison with 
But per- 


haps the most promising of all the educational movements new going on 


that which wonid come from the foundation of a great university. 


in Pennsylvania is that of leading Philadeiphians to give new life to the 


university of that city. It is proposed ior this purpose to raise half a 
| million of dollars by voluntary subscription; to sell the buildings now 
occupied, and erect new ones on a large and elegant scale ontside of the 
city ; to erect an observatory, procure a tine library, and, in short, todo all 
that is necessary to be done ; to give to the city and the State an institu- 
tion of learning worthy of their traditions and great wealth and power. 
Already one hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed, and 
Mr. Stillé, the new provost, and others interested, are hopeful of raising 
the rest. 

—Another Pennsylvania institution of learning, Swarthmore College, so 
called from the residence of George Fox in England, has just been 
opened for pupils, and formally inaugurated. It has been built by and 
is under the care of the so-called “ Hicksite” Society of Friends ; it is 
about ten miles southwest of Philadelphia, and in that plain Quaker 
region is quite a pleasing specimen of modern architecture. It opens 
| with 180 pupils, of both sexes, who are to recite together, to live 
| under the same roof, and eat at the same table. It is a bold ex- 








| periment, in full keeping with the spirit of the age, but it is commenced 
| under the most favorable auspices. No difficulty will probably be ex- 
| perienced for the first year or two, while the pupils are comparatively 
| children; but when the Freshmen become Seniors, and the boys and 
girls become ladies and gentlemen, then will come the crucial test. The 
President of Swarthmore is Mr. Edward Parrish, a man of science, whose 
writings on practical pharmacy have made him well known on both sides 
| of the water. Mr. Magill, late sub-master of the Boston Latin School, is 
| the chief of the faculty. Among the professors and care-takers are women 
of liberal accomplishments, and who are, in the best sense of the word, 


Af 








The Presi- 
Mr. Dorsey’s 


The inaugural exercises as reported were impressive. 
It is sensible and unpretending. 


ladies. 
dent's address reads well. 
assurance that Swarthmore should be made, “in all respects, equal to the 
first colleges in the land,” was doubtless meant well, but showed that he 
had hardly measured the difficulty of the undertaking. 


quite another matter. Let us say here that the planting on the lawn of an 
oak grown from an acorn said to have been brought from Swarthmore, in 
England, was a little bit of sentimentality which does not remind us 


strongly of the simple austerity of the typical Friend; and the presence | 


on the ground of the photographic camera, all ready to hand the planting 
group down to posterity, was not in the very best taste. 


—King’s College, in Bristol, a town of Southwestern Virginia, was 


not very long ago the Bristol High School, and so it ought to be yet, but | 


the Legislature has been prevailed upon to do what all our legislatures are 
only too ready to do, and now we have a new institution chartered to deal 
out degrees, and to be a pretentious, worthless college, the fruitful mother 
of humbug, instead of an honest and respectable grammar-school. It isa 
comfort, perhaps, to be assured as we are that “exercises in spelling and 
reading, composition and declamation, form a part of the regular course of 
instruction,” and that “in no case will a diploma be conferred without a 
due acquaintance with the English language.” 
know that “it is not proposed at this institution to make study easy ; but 
rather to make students to agonize in thought.” In order to bring about 
this end, “ we treat a young man’s head as something different from a piece 
of sponge.” “ Ouraimistoavoid the fossil,” also, on the one hand, as well 
as the sponge on the other. When we add that in Bristol “the citizens are 
generally church-going,” and that the college buildings are “situated on 
an eminence south of the town beyond the din and bustle of trade,” we 
have said enough. It would be too hard a thing to say that these sham 
colleges are worse than no schools at all; for the school is all but im- 
possibly bad that is not better than none; but why, if we have poor 
schools, need we make them worse and ourselves ridiculous by giving 
them names that do not belong to them? It is a peculiarly American 
vice. 

—Mr. A. J. Bloor writes to us to say that the essay of his of which we 
spoke the other day as a“ huge pamphlet,” is not so large as we said, but that 
it contains rather less than one-half of the 126 pages that we said it con- 
tained. We were already familiar with the essay in question, and at the 


time of our writing about it did not then read it, but looked at the | 


end of the book for the number of the last page, which we found to be 
126. It escaped our notice that Mr. Bloor’s “ Architectural and Art Socie- 
ties, etc.,” was not the only paper bound up in the pamphlet. So it is true 
that sixty-odd, instead of a hundred and twenty-odd, is the number of Mr. 
Bloor’s pages. As to another statement made by Mr. Bloor, to the effect 
that several good judges have praised his book, and must have thought 
that it dves contain matter of “special and everyday interest,” which we 
said it perhaps did not—we can only say that we do not find our opinion 
greatly changed. We took a peculiar interest in Mr. Bloor’s subject, 
but, putting ourselves in the place of people less specially awake to 
its importance, we came to the conclusion that much as some few 


care; that, in short, the general and everyday interest in them is ex- 
tremely small. 


—We ventured, some months ago, when Dr. Livingstone’s fate was still 
uncertain, to express the hope that he was carrying out an intention al- 
ready given to the public, and would ultimately emerge upon the scene of 
Mr. Baker’s discoveries, and settle the femaining questions as to the 
sources of the Nile. A letter of his to Sir Roderick Murchison, under date 
of July, 1868, hus just been published, and amply confirms our surmises. He 
had ascended the Valley of the Loangwa—a northern tributary of the Zam- 
besi—to the great table-land at its head, and found himself in a country of 
relatively small but interesting lakes, with a trend to the north and west. 


Here he encountered a river, the Chambeze, flowing northward, and into | 
and out of four lakes, changing its name as often as it reappeared, and, | 


from its direction, likely to empty into Lake Tanganyika, or else to pass 


not far to the west of it. One native account of it was that it emptied | 
directly into a certain Lake Chowambe, which Livingstone conjectures to | 
be the Albert N’yanza of Baker; another, that it reached Chowambe after | 


passing through Tanganyika. The flooded state of this elevated plateau 
prevented the Doctor from at once putting the truth of the matter past 
doubt, and his letter closes without the much-to-be-desired information. 
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To build a big | 
college edifice is an easy thing ; to make a great institution of learning is | 


It is comfortable, too, to | 


| nothing with the charges. 
| 
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It leaves us, however, quite confident that if health and life are spared him, 

he will explore the debatable ground to the west and northwest of Tan. 

ganyika, including the southern border of the Albert N’yanza. He ad- 
| vances, under correction, the opinion that the Nile sources must now be 
reckoned as beginning from nearly the 12th degree of south latitude—that 
is to say, about on a line with the northern limit of Lake Nyassa, or nine 
| degrees further south than Mr. Baker had estimated, but agreeing pretty 
| aecurately with the position assigned to them by Ptolemy. 


—The death is announced of Guglielmo Libri, an Italian scholar, 
whose reputation as a mathematician is high among mathematicians, but 
whom the unlearned world may remember only for the misfortunes or 
faults which, now some twenty years ago, brought him to conspicuous 
ruin. While in the prime of young manhood, Libri passed through the 
experience which has formed a part of the lives of so many of the genera. 
tion of Italians which is just about to pass away; being exiled, in 1831, as 
a political offender, he betook himself to France, where he was already 
| well known. When he was but twenty years old he had been made a 
| professor of mathematics at Pisa; but not feeling fit for the place he went 
| to Paris to pursue his studies further, and there he made the acquaintance 
_of many of the leading men of science in Paris. On his second advent, 
then, he found an easy way open to him, and being a man of social capa- 
| bilities he was soon a great favorite. He had a way of making enemies, 

however, as well as warm friends, his rashness and courage being in excess 
| of his discretion, and his pride in his race having more than once come 
into collision with French vanity or French pride. For example, in his 
“ History of the Mathematical Sciences in Italy,” he patriotically claimed for 
his own countrymen several scientific achievements to which the French lay 
claim. Moreover, Guizot, who was a great patron of his, rather impru- 
dently created two offices—the Inspector-Generalship of Public Instruction 
and that of the State Libraries—and gave them both to Libri. His new 
appointments provoked envy, and his conduct in office was not of the 
wisest—so far as worldly wisdom, and worldly wisdom in France, is wisdom. 
In his zeal he enraged many careless functionaries, and thus added to tlie 
number of his secret enemies. These were all obscure men, except Arago, 
whose enmity, says the London 7Jimes, “ had something professional and 
personal, as well as political, in it.” By-and-by, somebody sent in against 
| him charges that he had been stealing books from the national libraries. 
Guizot paid no attention to this accusation; either he did not believe it, 
which is altogether likely, or he may have thought that if it were true, it 
| was an exhibition of that mania for collecting books which has brought 
more than one eminently respectable man to thefts which none of them, 
who was never found out, ever repented. Is there a case recorded where 
stolen books have been restored to their rightful owners, as “ conscience 
money” so often is? Besides, Guizot knew that Libri had just made an 
offer to give his private library to the country, on the one condition that 
it should be known as “The Libri Collection.” At all events, he did 
But soon Louis Philippe fled; Guizot went 
| into private life; and Guizot’s and the King’s enemies and successors in 
| power were all Libri’s political enemies, and some of them hated him bit- 
_terly for private reasons. Arago and certain others pushed the old 
| charges, and after—as Libri’s friends say—having driven him out of the 





ee country by threats of personal violence, they had him tried and con- 
persons care for art societies, the persons are very few who do so | 


demned, by default, to ten years’ imprisonment. Libri may, perhaps, have 
done ill not to stand his trial; or it may have been better that he went 
away, for it is probable that he might have been found guilty at all 
hazards; but there is no doubt that his condemnation shortened his life, 
_ and made these latter years of it bitter. There were two parties about 
evenly divided as regards him, the one asserting his guilt, and the 
other, containing some of the best and ablest men in France, firmly 
believing him perfectly innocent. Certain it is that his prosecutors said 
hosts of things against him that he disproved completely. They made oath 
that he had stolen books which, on examination, were found in their places 
on the shelves; that he had stolen others which, as it turned out, had for 
years been in foreign collections; that he had taken still others which it 
was proved had been stolen by other people. Then, too, the residence of 
the accused man was entered by persons without warrant or authority, 
who took in and took out what they pleased. Evidence like this and wit- 
| nesses like these are no foundation for the judgment that was rendered ; 
and the trial, whatever may have been Libri’s faults, was a disgraceful 
one. However, Libri was ruined ; and though he convinced many that he 
| was a man most cruelly and unjustly treated, he never quite held up his 
| head again, and, in any case, his fate is one of the saddest and most im- 


pressive in recent literary history. 
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THE ENGLISH DOCTRINE OF IDEAS.* 

James MILv’s “ Analysis of the Human Mind” has long been known 
as one of the most original and characteristic productions of English 
thought. It now appears in a second edition, enlarged by many long 
notes by the author's disciples, who are to-day the most eminent representa- 
tives of the English school. These notes are chiefly of interest as forming 
the clearest exposition of the present state of opinion in that school, and 
of the changes which it has undergone since 1829. 

It is a timely publication, because the peculiarities of the English mind 
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nals. To have a feeling (a sensation, or the copy of one), and to know 
that we have it, and what its characters are; or to have two feelings, and 
to know their mutual relations and agreements, are not two things, but 
one and the same thing. These principles are held to be sufficient to ex- 
plain all the phenomena of mind. 

The beauty of this theory appears when we consider that it isas much as 
to say simply that ideas in consciousness are concrete images of things inex 
For a thing to exist, and for it to have all its characters ; or for two 


istence. 


| things to exist, and for them to have all their relations of existence to each 


are so sharply cut in James Mill that it will help to awaken that numerous | 
| such a hypothesis is a great contribution to human knowledge, even if the 


class of general readers who have become impregnated with the ideas of 


Stuart Mill’s logic into self-consciousness in reference to the intellectual | 
habit which they have contracted. A philosophy or method of thinking | 


which is held in control—the mind rising above it, and understanding its | 


limitations—is a valuable instrument; but a method in which one is sim- 


ply immersed, without seeing how things can be otherwise rationally | 


regarded, is a sheer restriction of the mental powers. In this point of 
view, it is a fact of interest to the adherent of the English school that it is 
not a particularly learned body, and that its more modern leaders at least 
have not generally been remarkable for an interior understanding of 
opposing systems, nor even for a wide acquaintance with results the most 
analogous to their own which have been obtained in othercountries. It is 
a familiar logical maxim that nothing can be comprehended without com- 
paring it with other things; and this is so true in regard to philosophies 
that a great German metaphysician has said that whoever has reached a 
thorough comprehension of a philosophical system has outgrown it. Ac. 
cordingly, we think that we discern in English philosophers an uncon. 
sciousness of their own peculiarities, and a tendency to describe them in 


} 


language much too wide; in consequence of which the student has to | 


gather the essential characters of their thought by a comparison with dif. | 


ferent systems, and cannot derive any real understanding of them from 
anything which lies wholly within their horizon alone. 

This somewhat insular group of thinkers are now often called Positiv- 
ists. If this means that they are the philosophers of exact experience, it is 


it is too little. They seem to us to be what remains of that sacra schola 
invictissimorum nominalium, of which the English Ockham was the 
“venerable beginner.” Many pages of this “ Analysis” might, if some- 
what changed in language, easily be mistaken for Ockham’s. 

The chief methodical characteristic of their thought is “analysis.” 
And what is analysis? The application of Ockham’s razor—that is to say, 


other, are not two facts, but one. A book which thoroughly follows out 


hypothesis does not satisfy tlie facts. For it clears up our conceptions 
greatly to understand precisely how far a simple, single supposition like 
this will go, and where it will fail. 

The theory is of the most markedly English character. 
a single supposition which cannot logically be broken, yet we may say 
that its chief points are these three : 


Though it is 


1. Every idea is the mere copy of a sensation. 

2. Whatever is in the mind is known. 

3. The order of ideas is a mere reproduction of the order of sensations, 

That every idea is the copy of a sensation has always been recognized 
as the chief point of English psychology. Hume expresses it in the clearest 
language, saying that the difference between an idea and a sensation is, 
that the former is faint and the latter lively. This involves the opinion 
that all our ideas are singular, or devoid of generality ; that is, that just 
as every existing thing either has or has not each conceivable quality, so 
every idea is an idea of the presence or absence of every quality. As Ber 
keley says, my idea of a man “ must be either of a white or a black or a 
tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low ora middie-sized man.” 
Accordingly, it is obvious that one of the difficulties in the way of these 
philosophers is to explain our seeming to attach a general meaning to 
words; for if we have nothing in our minds but sensations and ideas, both 
of which are singular, we cannot really take a word in a general sense. 


| So, if 1 compare a red book and a red cushion, there is, according to them, 
too much to say of them; if it means that they are followers of M. Comte, | 


no general sensation red which enters into both these images, nor is there 
any idea of a general respect, color, in which they agree; and their simi- 
larity can consist in nothing whatsoever, except that they have the same 
general name attached to them ; and there is no possible reason for their 
being associated together under one name (which these philosophers can 


| consistently give) than one at which James Mill hints, and which follows 


the principle of reducing the expression of the nature of things and of the | 


mind to its simplest terms by lopping off everything which looks like a 
metaphysical superfluity. By mental analysis the English mean the sepa- 


| nominalists do not seem to look it in the face. 


ration of a compound idea or sensation into its constituent ideas or sensa- | 


tions. Thus, they would say that the sensation of white had no distinct 
existence ; it is merely the concurrence of the three sensations of blue, red, 
and yellow. So, James Mill says that virtue is the habit of associating 


| Mill did feel, obscurely perhaps, this difficulty. 


from his principles—namely, that the corresponding sensations have been 
frequently associated together in experience. This was perfectly appre- 
ciated in the days when nominalism was actively discussed, but now the 
We will, therefore, put 
some passages from the present work in juxtaposition, to show that James 
“Every color is an indi- 


| vidual color, every size an individual size, every shape an individual 


with the actions from which men derive advantage the pleasures which | 


result from them. 
distinct constituents of human nature. The same thinkers reason in a 
manner entirely analogous when they are not dealing with the mind at 


It is plain that such analysis reduces the number of | 


| holds good of ideas. 


all; and in general their method may be described as simplifying existing | 


hypotheses and then endeavoring to show that known facts may be ac- 
counted for by these simplified hypotheses. In this way,a highly elegant 
and instructive system has been created ; but it is not pre-eminently scien- 
tific. 
subjecting their modified theories to the test of exact experience in every 


It might be scientific if these philosophers occupied themselves with | 


possible way, and spent their time in a systematic course of observations | 


and measurements, as some German psychologists have done. But that is 
not their business; they are writers. Their energies are occupied in 
adjusting their theories to the facts, and not in ascertaining the certainty 
of their theories. 


| tinguishing the one from the other, are the same thing. 


This cannot be said to hold good fully in the case of Mr. | 


Bain ; his books are largely occupied with correcting and limiting theo. | 
ries ; but so far he appears quite different from the English school gene- | 


rally, to which, however, he certainly belongs. 

what they all build on, and on that basis no true science can be reared. 
James Mill’s psychological theory is this: All that is in the mind is 

sensations, and copies of sensations ; and whatever order there is in these 


Desultory experience is | 


copies is merely a reproduction of the order which there was in their origi- | 








* “ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James Mill. A new edi- 


tion, with notes, illustrative and critical, by Alexander Bain, Andrew Finlater, and | 


mane. 1869. 


George Grote ; 
Long: 
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edited with additional notes by John Stuart Mill.’ 2 vols. §vo. Loudon: | 
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shape. But things have no individual color in common, no individual 
shape in common, no individual size in common ; that is to say, they have 
neither shape, color, nor size in common ” (vol. i., p. 249). He here speaks 
of things; but as things are only sensations or ideas with him, all this 
“It is easy to see, among the principles of associa- 
tion, what particular principle it is which is mainly concerned in classifi- 
“Having the sensation 


cation. That principle is resemblance.” 
. what happens in recognizing that it is similar to a former sen- 
sation? Besides the sensation, in this case, there is an idea. The idea of 


the former sensation is called up by, that is, is associated with, the new 
sensation. As having a sensation, and a sensation, and knowing them, 
that is, distinguishing them, are the same thing; and having an idea, and 
an idea, is knowing them; so, having an idea and a sensation, and dis- 
But to 
know that I have the idea and the sensation, in this case, is not all, 
I observe that the sensation is like the idea. What is this obser- 
vation of likeness? Is it anything but that distinguishing of one feeling 
from another which we have recognized to be the same thing as having 
two feelings? As change of sensation is sensation ; a8 change from a 
sensation to an idea differs from change to a sensation in nothing but chis, 
that the second feeling in the latter change is an idea, not a sensation ; 
and as the passing from one fecling to another is distinguishing, the whole 
difficulty seems to be resolved, for undoubtedly the distinguishing differ- 
ences and similarities is the same thing—a similarity being nothing but a 
slight difference " (vol. ii., p. 15). Evidently, if a similarity is a difference, 
the line of demarcation between the two is to be drawn where our lun- 
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guage happens to drawit. But to ascertain why two similar sensations 
are associated under one name, we must recur to his general law of asso- 
ciation, which is given in these words: “Our ideas spring up or exist in 
the order in which the sensations existed, of which they are the copies. 
This is the general law of the ‘Association of Ideas’” (vol. i., p. 78). 
“ Resemblance only remains as an alleged principle of association, and it 
is necessary to enquire whether it is included in the laws which have been 
I believe it will be found that we are accustomed to 
see like things together. When we see a tree, we generally see more 
trees than one; when we see an ox, we generally see more oxen than one ; 
a sheep, more sheep than one; a man, more men than one. From this 
observation, I think we may refer resemblance to the law of frequency, of 
which it seems to form only a particular case” (vol. i., p. 111). This is 
what he says upon the subject of similarity. As an attempt at analysing 
that idea, it is a complete failure, and with it the whole system falls. 
Stuart Mill is gravely mistaken in supposing that his father’s rejection of 
resemblance as a guiding principle of association was an unimportant 
part of his theory. Association by resemblance stood in the way of his 
doctrine that the order of ideas is nothing but the order of sensations, and 
to grant the mind a power of giving an inwardly determined order to its 
ideas would be to grant that there is something in the mind besides 
sensations and their copies. Moreover, upon nominalistic principles simi- 
larity can consist in nothing but the association of two ideas with one 
name, and therefore James Mill must say, with Ockham, that such associ- 
ation is without any reason or cause, or must explain it as he attempts to 
do. The doctrine that an idea is the copy of a sensation has obviously 
not been derived from exact observation. It has been adopted because it 
has been thought that it must be so; in fact, because it was a corollary 
from the notion (which its authors could not free themselves from) that 
ideas were in consciousness just as things are in existence. It thus forms 
a striking illustration of Wundt's remark that the chief difference between 
modern attempts to put psychology upon a basis like that of the physical 


above expounded. 


sciences and earlier speculative systems, is that speculations are now put 
forth as results of scientific research, while formerly facts of observation 
were frequently represented as deductions of pure thought. 

The same thing may be said of the doctrine that to feel and to be 
aware of the feeling are the same thing. James Mill plainly cannot cen- 
ceive of the opposite supposition. With him, therefore, it is a mere result 
of defective reading. It is not only not supported by exact observation, 
but it is directly refuted in that way. 

The English school are accustomed to claim the doctrine of the asso- 
ciation of ideas as their own discovery, but Hamilton has proved that it is 
not only given by Aristotle, but that, as to its main features, the knowledge 
of it by the English was derived from him. This, therefore, does not 
constitute a valid claim to the scientific character; yet it is the only claim 
they have. At present, the doctrine has received a transformation at the 
hands of Wundt of the most fundamental description. He has solved the 
perplexing questions concerning the principles of association by showing 
that every train of thought is essentially inferential in its character, and is, 
therefore, regulated by the principles of inference.* But this conception 
is also found in Aristotle. 

The “ Analysis” is written in an unusually forcible, perspicuous, and 
agreeable style—a character which belongs tq most of the English phi- 
losophers more or less, but to none in a higher degree than to James 
Mill. One wishes that such a master of language had a doctrine to 
enunciate which would test his powers more than this simple English 
psychology. ‘The fewer elements a hypothesis involves, the less complica- 
tion and consequent obscurity will appear in its development. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER, 

THE magazines of the month are each the last number of a volume, 
and in the case of each special pains seems to have been taken to 
make the last number a good one, and as still greater pains will be 
taken to begin the year with a flourish of trumpets our magazine litera- 
ture is just now at its highest average level. And, on the whole, if it is 
seen to be not particularly weighty it is nevert!eless not so bad, whether 
relatively or absolutely considered. Perhaps as compared with English 
periodical literature ours wears the air of being written for young people 
rather than older, and for women rather than men. But one can see, too, 
that it improves from year to year, and that here, as well as abroad, it 
tends more and more to become the recognized means of expression for the 


* This idea is fully explained in his very important and agreeably written “ Vorle- 
ungen tiber die Menschen- und Thicrseelen.” 
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freshest and even the most important thought of the time. Here jp 
America the masculine mind is still so largely occupied with polities and 
trade that the daily press is far stronger and more masculine than the 
more literary monthly press, but it is plain that we are in the way of im. 
provement. Take the Overland Monthly, for instance, our latest contriby. 
tion to the world of magazines, strike out the poetry, which often, sighing 
softly, seems to suggest the absence of desired woman from the society of the 
Pacific coast, and we have a man’s magazine, not too thoughtful, perhaps, 
but not too sentimental either, and in general vigorous and healthy. And 
if the Eastern magazines are as yet too feminine in tone, nevertheless we 
are to remember the class of “ Ladies’ Books ” and journals of the fashions 
which they have driven from the prominent places of the field and have 
to a great extent superseded. 

The Galaxy for December has the usual merit of the Galaxy, and is 
lively and of current interest. Mr. Albert 8. Evans contributes an article 
entitled “On the Red Desert,” which details in a readable way, though 
with fun of a rather stereotyped kind of levity, the experiences of a pair 
of travellers in a far Western wilderness, where to lose a trail is to lose 
one’s life by thirst and hunger, and to keep the right course is perhaps to 
be massacred by the Indians, and where water is felt to be a prime neces- 
sity of life and a luxury beyond telling. 

Dr. Draper's “ Breath of Life” is a discourse upon the constitution of 
the atmosphere as a physical force, and physiologically as the air we 
breathe. There is in the way in which it is written a sort of generality 
which prevents it from going into the best class of the writing that pop- 
ularizes the learning of scientific men; but it is interesting, and some 
times, in spite of the manner of their presentation, the facts themselyes 
make a vivid impression. The connection between an excessive propor- 
tion of ozone in the air and the epidemic infiuenza or catarrh which often 
lays up half the people of a village appears to us newly stated. It is to 
an excess of the same element in the air of the pine barrens that Ir. 
Draper seems inclined to attribute the freedom of the piny woods from 
malarial diseases, and it is thus perhaps that the barrens with their anti- 
septic air are favorable to consumptives. 

“ A November Afternoon” is one of the painful stories that we suppose 
Mrs. Harding Davis will go on producing till she ceases to write at all. 
She gives us a happy ending, to be sure, in this case ; but throughout the 
tale there is nothing but the irritating of inflamed nerves, the display of a 
miserable self-torture. There should be no doubt that clever and well 
meaning as this writer is she does to her readers the harm that any ene 
must do who encourages self-indulgence in morbid feeling, and also the 
negative harm, less directly perceptible, of making us accustomed to the 
sight of grief and pain more or less causeless and resultless and unedi- 
fying. This“ November Afternoon” is not without its author’s character- 
istic power ; but itis an unreasonable, ill-constructed thing too—perhays 
not essentially worse in this respect than all the rest of Mrs. Davis's 
works, but more obviously worse. If you will at any hazard have your 
personages about all raw, with the skin off them that they may exhibit 
hypernatural sensitiveness, you evidently have from the beginning fore- 
gone a certain amount of strict naturalness and lost irretrievably the 
chance of making them quite human, or very pleasing and profitable as 
companions. Feebler by much, but showing slight traces of being tarred 
with the same stick, is Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s story of “A Marriage and a 
Theory.” It aims, however, to teach the wholesome lesson that the hus. 
bands of old maids and the wives of old maids’ favorite male friends are 
respectively a little better and a little worse than nature. 


Mr. Grant White begins in this number of the Galary a series of arti- 
cles on journalism which promise well. We think we agree with him 
almost entirely in what he says in this one, but perhaps he would not 
agree with us in believing that on the whole journalism in the United 
States every day gets honester and in every way more respectable. There 
was a time when we had here some papers more ponderously decorous 
than is now the fashion, but side by side with them we had an influential 
press of intolerable scurrility and weakness. We are not so fearfully 
polite as we used to be in the palmy days of the National Intelligencer, but 
we are persuaded that never before did the country generally so clearly 
know and so thoroughly appreciate the honest and the dishonest portions 
of the press. Where now are our Jefferson Bricks? They exist, but their 
old places of power know less and less of them. To particularize—and 
we wish Mr. White could feel at liberty to do a little more of this—what 
now is the influence of the New York /7erald? The Englishman is very 
stupid with an hereditary stupidity, and an hereditary desire to “ misun- 
derstand Aniericau justitutions,” who to-day attaches the importance to the 
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opinions, or rather the expressions, of that semeah which his father was 
attaching to them thirty years ago. But, as we say, we feel like agreeing 
with Mr. White in most of what he says. 
cherish an unattainable ideal of the excellence of the journalist ; still 
ideals of that kind have their virtues and uses as well as the kind that 
many have thought preferable. Or is it that the pitch of perfection which 
he desires is not unattainable? Absolute impartiality, he says, is the 
highest conceivable attainment in journalism: “If we could be sure that 
any one newspaper gave us an absolutely faithful report of all the events 
of the day, uncolored by party bias or personal feeling; if we could be 
sure that in its discussion of these events no other end was sought than 
truth regardless of consequences to parties, to schools, to corporations, to 
individuals, and, last, not least, to the interests of the owners and edi- 
tors of the paper itself, we should all buy that paper.” But would we? 
We fear the owners and editors of such “a second sun to our day” would 
have to put themselves to the immediate making of a set of subscribers who 
should be without personal feeling or party bias, and who should seek no 
other end than truth, and who should be regardless of consequences to 
church, school, party, corporation, or individual. And this not because the 
average reader demands that he be pleased at the expense of honesty in the 
pleaser; but in the nature of things he must deceive himself more or less, 
and be partial. Impartial journalism means nothing less than impartial 
humanity ; impartial subscriber as well as editor. The absolutely honest 
editor would stand a poor chance of recognition as such. What good is it 
toa man who sees all things green that I give him white light to see by? 
Suppose, now, that there be in existence at the very present moment this 
absolutely impartial journal! who would know it except the conductors 
of the same, and perhaps one or two other perspicacious persons? 

“The Cardinal D’Andrea” is a brief account of the last days of the Cardi- 
nal, by his private Secretary. The writer says roundly that Cardinal An- 
tonelli caused D’Andrea to be murdered—by poison, as we make it out— 
on account of his liberalism. We do not know how much dependence is to 
be placed on the word of the Secretary, who is anonymous, but there are 
not a great number of people outside of the pale of the Church who would 
not say that very possibly the Cardinal-Minister may be quite capable of 
the act laid to his charge. The Secretary makes out no case, however, and 
good as his opportunities may have been, it is little more than giving the 
dignity of print toa street rumor. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s “ Josephine de 
Montmorenci” is another of his “Editor's Tales,” and the things in it 
may very likely have happened as related. But that much one says of 
Mr. Trollope’s acknowledged fictions. Of this story, however, we may 
say what after all would not be said of the novels, that there is nothing 
of it unless it is a narrative of facts, and that it is both dull and unpleas- 
ing. The Galary poetry for December is not particularly noticeable. 
“HH. H.” has a piece, “ The Old Gate,” which is sentimental, but is quieter 
and less passionate, and more on the level of sharable sentiment, than is 
usually the case in the work of thjs clever and poetical writer. “ Latter 
Spring” is by Rose Terry, and is less definite in the execution than in the 
conception. But this is all the better, for the idea is not much, and in the 
details of the execution there is something good. 

Putnam’s, we see, is hereafter to be published by an association of which 
it is announced that Mr. W. C. Bryant is a member, and Mr. P. G. Hamer- 
ton and Mr. Karl Blind are announced as being among its contributors. 
The latest number contains four articles that are of more interest than the 
rest of the magazine—namely, “ The Sovereignty of the Seas,” by Mr. A. 
A. Low; “ The Unestablished Church ;” “ Dumb Guides to the Pole,” by 
Professor T. B. Maury ; and a translated article, entitled “ Contemporary 
French Literature,” which is by Elie Reclus, and completes an article 
begun last month. There isa little French padding, too, in the shape of “ Re- 
collections of Childhood,” by Father Hyacinthe, written when he was six- 
teen yearsold. They are verses not without natural feeling, but intrinsically 
are not worth reproducing. Mr. Low, in his article, argues in favor of the 
United States Government's granting subsidies in the English fashion to 
American lines of ocean steamers, and seems to make out a case. It is 
worth while, however, to remember that we have before now subsidized 
American vessels, and have seen the money sunk in the sea by the 
carelessness and mismanagement of the recipients of our assistance. 
Moreover, the English device of subsidizing is an old one, adopted 
in the infancy of steam navigation, and it is well to remember that, 
at present, England inclines to disuse it. “The Unestablished Church” 
is less marred than the same author's preceding article on the same 
subject, by a sarcasm so fine-drawn as to be without the effect 
which it was intended to produce. It is not only more satisfactory 
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in this respect, but is more cogent in its statement of the case against 
our New York Roman Catholics, and exposes very well the disin- 
genuousness of the Catholie World, which never fights fairly, and which 
affects a tone of fairness that is even more distasteful to candid readers 
than the cool assumption and dogmatic disregard of facts which character- 
ize so much Romanist writing. It deceives some people, we suppose ; but 
there are not many people who have any strong belief that, inside or out- 
side the order of Paulists, our American Catholicism is going to be ever so 
much more liberal thanthe Syllabus. Apart from its being * 
takul” to a somewhat unpleasing degree, ‘“ The Unestablished Church ” is 
good reading ; and in these days when there are signs that we are to have 
a systematic attack made upon our ecommon-school system—on the very 
foundation of our form of government—it is worthy of wide pe rusal. It 
would do — if it did no more than call careful attention to such utter 
ances as these. Here are two of the principal errors, of the damnable 
errors, of our time, as his Holiness the Pope has solem 
a large majority of our American Romanists are perfect!) 
after him. It is deadly to believe and maintain : 


wrote Sarcas 


ily said and as 
y willing te say 


“47. That the most advantageous conditions of civil society require that 
popular schools, open without distinction to all children of the people, and 
public establishments destined to teach young people letters and good disei 
pline, and to impart to them education, should be freed from all ecclesiasti 
eal authority and interference, and should be fully subjected to the civil and 
political power for the teaching of matters and opinions common to the 
times. 

“48, That this manner of instructing youth, which consists in separat- 
ing it from the Catholic faith and from the power of the Chureh, and in 
teaching it above all a knowledge of natural things and the objects of social 
life, may be perfectly approved by Catholics.” 

Then comes the Tablet, and asserts the same thing positively: 

“Education itself is the business of the spiritual society alone, and not 
of secular society. The instruction of children and youth is included in the 
Sacrament of Orders, and the State usurps the functions of the spiritual so- 
ciety when it turns educator. The organization of the schools, their 
entire internal arrangement and management, the choice and regulation of 
studies,‘and the selection, appointment, and dismissal of teachers, belong 
exclusively to the spiritual authority.” 


And even more outspoken is the Catholic Telegrap, of Cincinnati : 
“The secular school system is a social cancer, presag 
tional morality, devouring the little sense of religion that Protestantism in- 


ing the death of na 


stils into its believers, The sooner it is destroyed, thre better. It will bea 
glorious day for Catholies in this country when, under the blows of justice 
and morality, our school system will be shivered to pieces. Until then, 


modern Paganism will triumph.” 


It is not at all too soon for Protestants of all sects, who all without 
exception believe in republican institutions, and believe that a good Roman 
Catholic is not a good citizen of a republican State, to consider whether 
our common schools had not better be sothoroughly secularized that there 
shall be no excuse for Roman Catholic agitation in favor of separate 
denominational schools. As the 7udlet and the Telegraph say, the com- 
mon school is the enemy of the Roman Catholic chapel 
enemy,” says the Bishop of Newark, 
dogmatic truth.” 

M. Reclus’s remarks on Mr. Swinburne’s M. Baudelaire will not greatly 
please some of our native admirers of those two gentlemen. It is well 
done, however, and is worth several pages of screeching : 


; “it isthe greatest 
“of the Catholic religion and of all 


“His intellect,” says M. Reclus, “quaint and refined, but poor and ste- 
rile, blossomed into its Fleurs de Mal only by inoculating itself with seve- 
ral diseases, and nourishing itself on poisons. He was a sort of perverted 
Byron, broken loose from the rhetoric classes, and loudly proclaiming the 
holiness of revels, with appetite whetted for Sardanapalian de ‘bauchery. 
But he had not sufficiently taken into account the extreme delicacy of his 
health. Too many cigars, and too much brandy, some sleepless nights in 
which he endeavored to outdo Paulus, sufficed te ruin the stomach and 
make an incurable dyspeptic of the poet. In the meantime he felt it ne- 
cessary to create for himself a name, a ‘Satanic name,’ calculated to make 
the beurgeoia turn pale. To comply with the desires of an inexhaustible 
pride, he had at his disposal only mediocre talent, but he made up the dif- 
ference by throwing in his honor. Not being strong enough to immolate 
other people to a ferocious vanity, he offered his own life for its rations. 
Unable to be illustrious, he resolved at least to conquer notoriety ; unable 
to attain the glory of Victor Hugo, he would have rivalled Lacenaire if his 
nerves had not been too feeble; he would willingly have run the gauntlet 
of the Cour @assises ; to be looked down upon by forty centuries, he would 
not have disdained to mount a scaffold. Imitating the beggar, who carns 
a living by displaying his sous, he climbs on the stage, ratatoos on his 
drum, and exclaims, shaking his rattle: ‘Gentlemen and ladies, I have the 
honor to inform you that in my person you contemp late the most complete 
specimen of a scoundrel that exists. I am infamous and ignoble, the dirti- 
est kind of poltroon. Be kind enough to believe me ; but I console myse ‘lf 
for my own vileness in despising yours, and by hating the human race. 
Baudelaire passed all his life in calumuiating himeelf, in lavishing the most 
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villanons lies concerning his character, in the hope that, being taken up 
by public scorn. he should pass as a terrible fiend. In spite of ali, the un- 
fortunate only obtained an ephemeral success of curiosity ; people set him 
down as eccentric, and forgot all about him, and scarcely an idle tongue 
repeated the news when it was announced that he had died in a maison de 
santé.” 

“Dumb Guides to the Pole” continues the examination of Captain 
Bent's theory of a northeast passage to an open polar sea, and considers 
the evidence of its correctness which is afforded by the habits of birds of 


passage. 
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The more we hear ef this theory the more we incline to accept | 


it as correct, and to believe that the Arctic mystery is not very far from | 


a solution. This article is less zealous than its predecessor. 
Cinella” turns out to be given over to animal magnetism; “Keene De- 
is about the Adirondacks, and is readable; “ The Foci of the 


lights’ 
Social Ellipses” 
by “the cause,” which is, perhaps, less urgent than many people think. 
The poetry is of no value,though Mrs. Stoddard’s is not bad as versi- 
fication. 

Mr. Parton has never written any better than in his discussion in this 
month’s Atlantic of the evils of rotation in office. It is not often that it is 


“The Lady | 











of Raphael's Madonna and dozens of American women that we may meet 
in Broadway. Some of our Massachusetts prohibitionists who hate wine 
and lager beer will not be pleased to be told that Dr. Graham with his 
ice-water and bran bread is responsible for a good deal of the recent 
consumption in New England, and that New England is a region whose 
climate demands a full and generous diet. Besides these articles there 
are others by Professor Schele de Vere, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Bushnell, 
and others. Dr. Bushnell first asserts that the ideas and expression of the 
Scriptures are so imaginative that they can only beapprehended by the im- 
agination, but cannot be well apprehended by the mere understanding, 
which, no doubt, is in a measure true. Then in his impassioned way he 


| goes on to assert that all words are faded metaphors, and that no exact 
_ formulation of religious truth is possible, if only for the reason that words 


is rather strong in its statements and too much troubled | 


themselves are sohighly metaphorical. That is to say, that metaphors can- 
not beceme wholly faded out—which for all practical purposes is untrue. 


| That the Bible is a gift to our imaginations is beyond a doubt, but that as 


' 


possible to give him praise so nearly unreserved as we are able to give 


him in this instance. 
folly of our present system of hiring public servants. But he may as well 
keep on hammering. The average farmer, whom he says he has hunted 
for in vain, is extant, he may depend, and it will be hard to make him see 


He makes a very clear and telling exposition of the | 


that a salary of six or seven thousand a year is not enough for ChiefJus- | 
cretly willing to take the step, and only wait for public opinion to pro- 
| nounce itself; finally, that he (Mr. Lanigan) believes that before this time 


tice Chase, for example, who has no hard work to do, but only has to sit 
still and listen tolawyers’ talk. And then there are our innocent city friends. 
One of them in Boston we hear asking if the latter half of Mr. Parton’s arti- 
cle and the former are not in direct contradiction ; because if it is true that 
the United States pays so little to its officials, how is it that there is such 
a press of candidates? Does any one imagine that the pressure would not 
be as great or greater if the uniform rate of pay for Federal officers were 
one dollar and a quarter a day’? The rush would be fiercer, probably, and 
the individuals making it would be worse in character, and their unfitness 
and dishonesty would be greater, it is likely, than at present. As usual, 
Mr. Parton is good at statement, but unreserved praise we never expect to 
give him in this life. 


! 


a rule of conduct, say, it is plain enough for the most unfigurative mind, is 
also beyond a doubt. 

Lippincott’s has for its one good article Mr. G. T. Lanigan’s “ Coming 
Crisis in Canada.” He declares that England is quite ready, and even 
anxious, for separation ; that Sir John Young, the commissioner who freed 
her from the Ionian Isles, was made Governor-General in order that he 
might gently shove Canada up tothe point of determining on indepen- 
dence ; that from one-quarter to one-third of the newspapers of the Domin- 
ion are in favor of it; that the politicians of the Administration are se- 


next year “the maiden flag of a new Anglo-Saxon republic of infinite pos- 
sibilities shall have been given to the American winds.” In “An Actu- 
ary’s Story’ Mr. Edmund Kirke comes up again into magazine literature, 


| whence he had for some time disappeared. “Shall he be Educated ‘” 


Here is a scrap of his philosophy—the same which | 
underlies all his teaching, and makes it the hopelessly vulgar thing it is: | 
“In the United States a man is a fool who does not sacrifice to the ac- | 


quisition of wealth everything except health and honor; since wealth | 


alone gives a platform upon which a happiness can be established.” 
The other articles in the December Atlantic are fairly good. “The Dead 
Level” is some lively abuse of the present age by Mr. F. Sheldon, of 
whom we have rather a better opinion than to believe that he is much more 
than half inearnest. “Mr. Bruce” is a pleasantly told story, but it is slight 
and it is improbable. The one sister might have forgotten Mr. Bruce so 
entirely as she did, but that two should have done so is not so easy to un- 
derstand. “The Foe in the Household” is brought to an end, and even to 
the end isa clever and new but sorrowful story—one that it is not good 
to read ; “ John” is about the Chinaman in California, and is very civil to 
him ; “ The Increase of Human Life”? we commend to Mr. Sheldon’s pe- 
rusal ;“‘ Under the Midnight Sun” is by Dr. Hayes, and is not exciting ; and 
no more is Mr. Bayard Taylor’s “ Vineyard,” nor Mr. Hale's “ Brick 
Moon.” The literary notices are good, particularly the first three of them. 
The Rey. Mr. G. B. Bacon opens the December Hours at Home with an 
article on “ The Spiritual Muse,” that is to say, on the songs and hymns of 
the Spiritualists, and expends on those productions, no one of which was 


ever by any chance other than foolish and worthless, more than is very | ; j 
| with whom he has become entangled—all in the inveterate manner of Mr. 


profitable of cheap wit and fun-making. “ The Childhood of Joseph Addison | 


Alexander” tells of a prodigy of boyish ability and learning, but is so 
enthusiastic in its expressions that, as usual, one doubts and wishes that 
biographies were revised by enemies after the friends had written them. 
This, now, is a statement that has a eulogistic look: “It is impossible to 
point to the time when he did not know his letters.” Perhaps 1492 would 
He hardly had his alphabet on his tongue’s end at the moment of his 
birth, we suppose. “Twenty Minutes Under the Knife” is by Mr. Morti- 
mer Thomson (“ Doesticks”), and relates actual experience. It is a little 
unnecessarily brutal ; but is not very badly so. Mr. P. A. Perrin writes 
instructively and not intemperately of Father Hyacinthe and “ The Throes 
Prof. Wells contributes the solid article of the number 


do. 


of Catholicism.” 


in an essay on Roumania and its people ; and Dr. Sanford B. Hunt in his | 


talk about “Comfort in its Relations to Physical Culture ” is interesting, 
and, as we have been accustomed to think, sensible. But he makes some 
bold remarks, for which he is solely responsible, as to the relative beauty 


466 The 


praises the negro’s thirst for schooling, and supports the praise with sta- 
tistics that look very well ; there are two short stories by women, both with 
good feeling in them, and not too much else. There is some out and-out 
bad poetry ; there is a sketch of travel in the East ; and there is a curious 
piece about the “ Yam-Eaters "—who are the Mississippians. The writer 
shows that he has received the full weight of the impression that the dreary 
pine regions of the South make on the stranger, and that he has consider- 
able power of reproducing it on his reader. But he is master of a singu- 
lar gift of eloquence. This is what he has to say to the Mississippi at 


| Vicksburg: 


“He rolls his vast flood southward, as if forgetting the Hill City, toa 
point due westward ; then doubles grandly backward, then eastward ; flows 
in a slow and solemn march toward the soldiers’ cemetery beneath the 
hill, where he turns again southward, chafing his mighty flank as if in 
affection, almost against the serried graves, and chanting an eternal 
requiem to the asserters of his freedom; hews his giant highway in the 
hillside ; then sweeps before the city in the pride of his greatness. 

“T stand upon the brow of the ancient East. Across the partitioning 
flood of the Mississippi it scowls down at the youthful West, and wrin- 
kles its ugly, sallow brow in the impotent rage of senility at beholding 
the ample and placid forehead of the young giant across the river. The 
East clutches again for a moment the sceptre of barrenness which had 
been wrenched from its gripe, and in its expiring moments creates its ug 
liest and most monstrous—Vicksburg.” 


The “ Vicar of Bullhampton ” proceeds, and now we have got the regular 
allowance of two sweethearts for the hero, and two lovers for the heroine, 
and the heroine is going to marry the one she is not fond of, and the hero 
is going to marry the unsuspecting girl he is not so fond of either, but 


Trollope. The wonder is how he continues to keep his public, and indeed 
there is a rumor that money was lost by the publishers of his last novel. 
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PUTNAM MACAZINE COMPANY. 
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The Contributors include the ablest and most popular 
writers in every section. We intend that this Magazine 

shall be 
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*,* SOLID INFORMATION on all matters connected | 
with the World’s Progress in Literature, Science, Art, Do- | 
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yelling, Social Science, National Interests, and Individual | 
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pages of this Magazine. 
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and Practical Information for everyday life will be pre- | 
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EUROPEAN Affairs, Literature, and Art. A compre- 
hensive record in each number by Bayard Taylor. Also, 
special contributions by G. M. Towle, Mrs. Hawthorne, 


P. G. Hamerton, F. B. Goodrich, Karl Blind, Clarence 


Cook, and other special contributors now in Europe. 

Booksellers, Newsdealers, and Agents in every part of 
the country will continue to supply the Magazine with all 
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periodical. 
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lishers, will receive the Magazine usually two days in ad- | 
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cloth, $4. 

2. The Story of the Gospels, in a Single Narrative, com- 
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8. Jesus Christ. Conferences by the Rev. Pére Lacordaire. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2 50. 

4. Memorials of Theophilus Lynch, Student, 
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Literature, Science, and Education will commence its 
fifth volume and third year. 

The conductors have made liberal arrangements for the 
forthcoming volume. Their object will continue to be to 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS, ETC. 


A PICTORIAL COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SCRIPTURES 
WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
Bible Animals: Being a description of every living 
creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to 
the Coral. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.Ls., 
etc., author of ** Homes without Hands.” With one 
hundred new designs by W. F. Keyl, T. W. Wood, 
and E. A. Smith. 1 vol. 8vo, half morocco, $8; cloth, 


SUPERBLY 


This beautiful volume is one of the most attractive aids to 
the study of the Bible ever published. Its author, who 
occupies the foremost place among living writers upon 
Natural History, has taken up in its proper succession 
every creature whose name is given in the Scriptures, and 
supplies so much of its history as will enable the reader to 
understand all the passages in which it is mentioned, 
The illustrations, which are numerous, are from designs 
by the best English artists, and are executed in the finest 
style of wood engraving. They are, moreover, all taken 
from the living animals, while the accessory dettils have 
been obtained either from the Egyptian or Assyrian monu- 
ments, from actual specimens, or from the photograp)s 
and drawings of the latest travellers. They have also been 
selected and arranged so that each illustration explains 
one or more passages of Scripture. While the work is one 
of the most entertaining and profitable that cau be placed 
in the hands of the young, it cannot fail to possess the 
greatest interest and value to the Natural Historian and to 
the Biblical Student of mature years. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“Mr. Wood has the happy faculty of rendering his sub- 
ject so attractive by his own method of dealing with it, 
and also by the aid he receives from the pencils of compe- 
tent artists, that his books force themselves as a couse- 
quence into public notice, not alone as scientific treatises, 
but also as entertaining and instructive reading.”—London 
Art Journal. 

“It is an excellent family book, and will be in constant 
os amongst Bible readers of all ages." 7'/e Stu- 

ent. 

“It may be said to teach natural history through the 
Bible, and to explain the Bible through natural history ; 
besides, it contains an immense amouut of collateral in- 
formation bearing on general literature.”—London Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Lady Geraldine. By Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett 
frowning. With over thirty illustrations, many of 
them full page, drawn by W. J. Hennessy, aud en 
graved by W. J. Linton. 1 vol. small 4to, uniform 
with “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” ‘Songs of Life,” etc. 
Cloth, full gilt, $5; Turkey, antique or extra, $9. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“Secarcely any publication of the season can be more 
freely recommended as agift-book. . . . y Geral- 
dine’s Courtship could hardly be more elegautly en- 
shrined.”—New York Times. 

* The mechanical execution of the book is as sumptuous 
as the most exacting purchaser could demand.—Vew ork 
Tribune. 

The Universe; Or, The Infinitely Great and the In. 
finitely Little. By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. Translated 
from the French. Illustrated by 343 engravings on 
w and four colored plates, from drawings by A. 
Faguet, Mesnel, Emil Bayard, and J. Stewart. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, rich cloth, gilt top, half-calf, extra, $15; 
Turkey morocco, extra, or full calf, $20 ; cloth, gilt top, 

CRITICAL NQTICES. 

‘** We have rarely seen a more satisfactory volume than 
this. The purchaser of it will have at his command a 
never-failing source of rational entertainment. It will be 
a perennial delight to the family circle, and it will be 
something to leave in his will as a special legacy.”°—Viw 
York Hvening Post. 

“Is so far unsurpassed in its way as a gift-book, or as 
an almost exhaustless magazine of reference and discus- 
sion for the family centre-table."—N. Y. Times. 

** It will prove one of the most popular holiday books of 
the year."—New York Tribune. 

Songs of Life; Selected from many Sources. With 
numerous new illustrations by Hennessy, Herrick, 
Griswold, Fenn, and Bensell. 1 vol. small 4to, uni- 
form with * Lady Geraldine,” etc. Cloth, full gilt, $5; 
Turkey, antique or extra, $9. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

“It is superfluous to say a word in praise of the lile 
rary contents of this most superb little volume. . . . . 
A book which an American might send as a holiday pres- 
ent to an English or French lady with a feeling of pride.” 
—wN. Y. Evening Post. 

Pictures of Edgewood. Being Photographic 
Views, with text and illustrative diagrams, by the 
author of ** My Farm of Edgewood.” 1 vol. 4to, $12. 
Only 300 copies printed. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE POPULAR FAVORITES: 


SYS oy Lote 

BITTER-SW Tides, chiitiaintaiok kidiurate a $9. 
COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT ........ $5. 
Ire a rae $15. 

These works for sale everywhere, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of the price, by the Publishers, . ; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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Spielhagen’ S 


The N ation. 


~ New Novel. 


THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT. 


A Novel. Translated by Prof. ScuELe pE VERE. 
The New York Jimes of Oct. 23, in a long review of the 
above two works, says: ‘‘ The descriptions of nature and 
art. the portrayals of character and emotion, are always 
striking and truthful. As one reads, there grows upon 
him gradually the conviction that this is one of the great- 
est works of fiction. . No one. that is not a. pure 
egoiste, can read * Problematic Characters’ without pro- | 
found and even solemn interest. It is altogether a tragic 
work, the tragedy of the nineteenth century—greater in its | 
truth and earnestness, and absence of J/vgrese affectation, 
than any tragedy the century has produced. It stands | 





| except Hawthorne.” 


Uniform with ‘ Problematic Characters.’ $2. 
far above any of the productions of cither Freytag or 
Auerbach.’ 

* We hazard nothing in predicting that Auerbach’s great 
rival, in his own country, will fully share the former's 
popularity here."’— Boston Transeripl. 


‘Such a novel as no English author with whom we are 


and no American author 
— Putnam's Magazine, 

‘These charactera live, they are men and women, and 
the whole mystery of humanity is upon each of them.”— 
New York Leening Posi. 


acquainted could have written, 
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Notes of a Five Years’ Journey around the World, 
PELLY, Professor in Harvard University, 
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and some time 
Royal 8vo, with maps and illustrati 

“Tt is crowded with entertainment and instruction. A 
careful reading of it will give more real acquaintance 
with both the physica} geography and the ethnology of the 
northern temperate regions of both hemispheres than per- 
haps any other book in existence.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Tartary, and Japan.”’"—New York Zvibune. i 
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THE SCIENCE OF THERAPEUTICS AC- 
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OPATHY. By Bernuarv Ba¥ur, M.D. Translated 
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morocco, price $10. 
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J. Hempe., M.D. Second American revised and en- | 
larged edition from the Third German edition by S. 
LILIENTHAL, 1 vol., 624 pages small svo, 
price $3. 

Address BOERICKE & TAFEL, Homeopathic Phar- 
maceutists and Publishers, 145 Grand Street, New York. 

Sent free to any address on receipt of poten. 
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* A work of rare interest."—Boston Transcript. 
‘Remarkable. It is impossible by any extract to do 

gnaticn to the variety and interest.”"—Boston Advertiser. 


**Has the interest that pertains to adventures in un- | 
| trodden 


ground, related by a cultivated and conscien- 
tious observer One of the most creditable books of 
travel that have ever issued from the American press.” 
N.Y. Times. 
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Containing all details, specifications, figured dimensions, | 
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out the assistance of an architect; together with prac- 
tical essays on Ventilation, 
Acoustics, By CUARLES SHOLT. 

This work, by a —_ architect of large experi- 
ence in Europe and America, of late years exclusively de- 
to ecclesiastical architecture, contains ten com- 
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members of the Smithsonian Institute at Washington has 
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!. Dr. Hedge’s New Book. 


The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition. 


By REY. F. H. HEDGE, D.D. 
1 vol. 16mo, price.... ; . $1 50. 

CONTENTS: 

I, The World a Divine Creation. II. Man in the Image of 

God. III. Man in Paradise. IV. The Brute Creation. 

V. Paradise Lost. VI. Cain, or Property and Strife as 

Agents in Civilization. VII. Nine Hundred and 

Sixty-nine Years. VIII. The Failure of Primeval So- 

ciety. IX. The Deluge. X. The Great Dispersion. 

XI. Jehovah and Abraham—A Hebrew Idyl. XII. 
The Heritage of the Inner Life. 
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cious! and the Forget-me-not, III. * Pickings and 
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3. Autobiography of a Small | 


Boy. 
By Percy Firzerratp. With Frontispiece. 1 vol. 16mo, 
elegantly bound in cloth, full gilt, price $2. 
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By Janvs. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
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With Illustrations, Engraved on Steel................. $10. 
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Now Ready. Royal 4to, handsomely bound, $20. 


Twelve Parables of Our Lord. TJlustrated 
and Illuminated. Twelve pictures, beautifully printed 
in colors, from sketches taken in the East by McEniry, 
comprising: 

The Pearl of Great Price. 

The Leaven. 

The Sower. 

The Prodigal Son. 

The Pharisee and Publican. 

The Good Samaritan. 

With Frontispiece from a Picture by John Jellicoe. 
Illuminated Borders from the ** Brevario Grimani” in St. 
Mark's Library, Venice, and Illuminated Texts by Lewis 
Hind. 


Albrecht Durer, of Nurnberg. The History 
of his Life, with a Translation of his Letters and Jour- 
nal, and some account of his Works. By Mrs. 
Charles Heaton. With 30 Photographic and Autotype 
illustrations. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound, $12. 

Globe Edition. 

Complete Works of Edmund Spenser. 
Edited from the Original Editions and Manuscripts 
by R. Morris. With a Memoir by J. W. Hales, M.A. 
Globe 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 


Old English History for Children. By 
Edward A. Freeman, M.A. With maps, half-bound, 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By 
Lewis Carroll. With 42 illustrations by Jehn Tenniel. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1 50. 

A French and German Translation of the same, each $2. 


The Enemy Sowing Tares. 
The Ten Virgins. 

The Good Shepherd. 

The Net Cast into the Sea. 
The Wedding Feast. 
Dives and Lazarus. 


Tales of Old Travel, re-narrated by Henry Kings- 
ley, F.R.S.E. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
We know no better book for those who want knowledge 


or seek to refresh it. As for the “sensational,” most 
are tame compared with these narratives.— 


| Atheneum. 
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Tom Brown’s School Days. Byan Old Boy. 
New Edition. With illustrations by Arthur Hughes 
and Sydney Prior Hall. Large square cloth, gilt, 


$3 50. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. No. 121, November, 
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The Practitioner: A Monthly Journal of Thera- 
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A NEW EDITION OF 


ARNE. 
By the same author. 12mo, cloth, 21; paper, 60 cents, 





AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 
By A. De Tocqueville. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
The elegant Cambridge edition of ‘* DEMOCRACY IN 
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SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY 
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BOOK OF PRAISE. 
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THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
By Wier SIKeEs. 


“It depicts the hard, the terrible experience of ‘Onc 
Poor Girl’ in this great city, in which, beyond all ques- 
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Poverty, vice, avarice. and remorseless lust are at various 
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she is at last strangely rescued. The book is written with 
feeling and taste, but with the evident purpose to plead 
the cause of the wretched and defenceless,”"—7he Evan- 

elist. 
. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, bound in extra cloth, 
and sold by all Booksellers, Price $1 50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
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Ancient and Modern. 
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Ask for the complete edition published by 
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COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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TENNYSON_DORE. 


In One Superb Volume elaborately bound in cloth, with silver and gold stamping (the 


Doré), price $35. 


Tennyson’s Idyls of the King. 


With Thirty-seven splendid Steel Engravings, from Designs by 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


This magnificent work, whose publication in volumes extended over several years, and in whose prepatation no 


expense has been spared, must long remain without a rival as a most appropriate gift-book. 


Doré has never employed 


the wonderful vigor of his imagination to better effect, while his designs have been executed by engravers who stand 


foremost in their profession in Great Britain. 


rhe four volumes forming the above work may also be had separately, beautifully bound in cloth, price $10 each, 


as follows: 


ENID. 
ELAINE. 
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‘ Vivien” and ** Guinevere 
morocco, $30 each. 


VIVIEN. 
CGUINEVERE. 


may also be had bound in one volume, cloth, price $17; or bound separately in 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Small 4to, cloth, full gilt, with medallion on cover, $2 5 


Our Dumb Neighbors; 


Or, Conversations of a Father with his Children on Do- 

mestic and Other Animals. 

THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. 

Beautifully Mustrated with several hundred exquisite En- 
gravings from designs by the first English Artists. 
Printed on fine toned paper. 
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The above is the new volume uniform with Partridge’s 
well-known Juveniles, “Our Children’s Pets, ‘ Our 
Four-Footed Friends,” etc. These volumes have been 
universally approved of, not only on account of their 
ral appearance (the illustrations, typography, and binding 
being executed in the best possible manner), but also for 
the excellent character of the reading matter afforded. 
The above volume is even more fally and beautifully illus- 
trated than its predecessors, and the Publishers feel jus- 
tified in asserting that this will be fouud to be the most 
beautiful juvenile book of the season. 


Other volumes of the series, uniform with the above in 
size and price: 
Our Four-Footed Friends. 


Clever Dogs, Horses, etc. 
berd. 


Animal Sagacity. Py Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
Our Children’s Pets. 


Our Dumb Companions. 
son, M.A. 


By Mary Howitt. 
By Shirley Hib- 


sy Josephine. 


sy Thomas Jack- 


Jack the Conqueror. By ©. E. Bowen. 


Texts and Flowers. With Colored 
tions. 


My Mother. By Ann Taylor. 
ful Colored Illustrations. 


Illustra- 
With Twelve beauti- 


Fred and the Corillas. 
ture for Boys. By Thomas Miller. With Eight lius- 
trations, 16mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 





The Girl’s Own Treasury. 


Specially designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
Young Ladies. Profusely Illustrated. 500 pages 
crown 8vo, extra cloth, elegantly gilt, price $2 50. 

“The Girl's Own Treasury * will be found varied and 
interesting, a book of refined occupation and elevated 
thought, and a companion that the most sensitive and 
cautious parent may place in the hands of a girl with per- 
fect confidence in its capacity to amuse, instruct, refine, 
and encourage in nearly every useful pursuit and elegant 
recreation, both in and out of doors, throughout the year. 


ene- 


A New Tale of Adven- 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE PRESENTA- 
TION VOLUME PUBLISHED.” 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


Good Words for the Young. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD. 
Containing Stories by 
WILLIAM GILBERT, CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
GEORGE MACDONALD, CHARLES CAMDEN, 
TOM HOOD, HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Il. B. TRISTRAM, EDWARD HOWE, 
MATTHEW BROWNE, H. C, ANDERSON, 
And many others, 
Illustrated with nearly Six Hundr red Engravings, 
designs by 


from 


ARTHUR HUGITES, Ww, S. GILBERT, 
EDWARD DALZIEL, W. T. WIGAND, 
F. A. FRASEI A. HOUGHTON, 
J.B. ZWEC KE R, rf eet 

J. MAHONEY, i. J. PINWELL, 


And a beantiful colored Title-page and Frontispiece. 
Svo, cloth, 600 pages, aes gilt and gilt edges, $4. 


Routledge’s Every | Boy’s Annual for 1870. 
An Entertaining Miscellany of Original Literature. 
Edited by Edmund Routledge. Contains Stories and 
Tales of Adventure, Articles on Games, rs on 
Trades connected with Science and Art, written by 
Arthur Locker, James Greenwood, Thomas Archer, 
Lieut. C. L. Low, Chas. W. and many others. 
Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings and Six 
Colored Hilustrations. Handsomely bound 
cloth, full g ilt edges, price $3. 
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Nora and her reee. aliz yr eaeere 
Author of * Lillian’s Golden Hours.” With beautifu 
Illustrations. Printed on toned paper, crown S8vo, ex- 
tra cloth, price $2. 


Tales upon Texts. 
ture. By Rev. H. C. Adams, Author of * Barford 
Bridge,’ “Tales of Charlton School,” ete. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, price 
$2. 

Tom Dunstone’s Troubles, and How he Got 
Over Them. By Mrs. Eiloart. Author of * 
Beechwood,” * Archie Blake,’ ete. With Big 
trations. l6mo, extra cloth, price $1 50. 


Buds and Blossoms of Childish Life. 
With Thirty-two pa ges of exquisitely colored Ilustra- 
tions from designs | by Oscar Pletsch. Small Svo, extra 
cloth, price $1 75. 

Otto Speckter’s One Hundred Picture Fables, 
beautifully printed in colors by the Brothers Dalziel. 
With Rhymes translated from the German of F. Hev. 
Small 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 
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Routledge’s Christmas Annual for 1869 
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Amelia B. Edwards, W. W. Fenn, Hesba Stretton, M. 
Meason, George Cruikshank, Jr.. J. Tom Bur- 
gess, E. Lynn Lin ton, Ac lelaide Claxton, William Saw- 





yer, 
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etc. 


Small S8vo, paper cover, price 50 cents. 
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| The Fine Art Gift-Book for 1870. 


In royal 4to, extra cloth, inlaid and illumina 

rilt edges, price S20 

Beautiful Women: Consisting of Photographs of 
t i 


the Finest Female Portraits, after the most Cel 


ted side and 





The letterpress accompanying these photographs 


is from 


Artists, as follows: The Duchess of Gordon, Sir 
| Joshua Reynolds; Miss Annie Bingham, Sir Joshua 
} Reynolds; Mrs, Lloyd, Sir Joshua Reynolds; Mrs 
| Braddyil, Sir Joshua Reynolds; The Hon. Mrs. Gra 
} ham, Thomas Gainesborough; The Lady Grosvenor, 

Sir Thomas Lawrence; Lady Selina Meade, Sis 

Thomas Lawre¢ nce ; Lady Peel, Sir Thomas Lawn: . 

Miss Croker, Sir Thomas Lawrence; The Countess 

Gower and Child, Sir Thomas Lawrence; Miss Ma 

Donald, Sir Thomas Lawrence; Lady Dover, John 
Jackson; Lady Theresa Lewis, Gilbert Stuart Now 
ton; Mrs, Lister, Sir Edwin Landseer; The Marchio- 
| ness of Abercorn, Sir Edwin Landseer; Miss Power, 
Sir Edwin Landscer. 
| 








the pen of one of the first art-critics of Great Britain 
| Nothing which a lavish expenditure could possibly pro» 
cure has been omitted in its production, and it will 
doubtedly form, as a presentation volume, one of ti 
} appropriate as well as beautiful books of the scason, 
| 
4to, cloth, full gilt, $10; Turkey morecco, $15 
Gems of English Art of the Nineteenth Century ; 
being reproductions of the greatest works of some of 
the most celebrated artists of this century, in twenty 
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| ton Brothers, with illustrative iz by I cis Th 
| Daal 
| ner Palgray 
‘To say that the letterpress of this v s by s 
Francis Turner Palgrave, is say isin is 
| sound and the style charming The Rt Z Judd 
| = 
Small 4to, cloth, fall gilt, $10; Tur o, $15 
| North Coast, and other Poom t Buchan 
| an. Ilustrated by engraving vd 
| bese) " B. Houghton, G, J i s 
| Dalz 
| *'These poems are in many ways r r 
Sub he ta a careless reader, judging from tt! d 
| green outside, should class them with the bright ra 
of the Christmas-tide.”’— 7 he AViencum 
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i les cx ommencing wit h sepa ur 1896 : ind ending 







year 1400; Monstrelet’s Chronicles commencing where 
that of Sir John Froi ssart finishes, and ending at the 
year 1467, and continued by ‘Ts to the year 1416, 
Illustrated with waaden ts, illustrative of manners, 
ms, ete. A new translation, from the text of 
Johnes, 4 vols., uniformly half-bound in 





ghe, gilt tops pr 

These wor ha may also be had separately, 

Olssal ts Chronicl les, 2 vols.. b alf Roxburyhe, i 
$30: Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 2 vols., half Roxbury 
tops, $2. 

*,* Also for sale, a few copies of the iinminated edi tion 
of Froissart’ * Chronicles, 2 volumes, half morocco, gilt 
The iluminations (72 in number) are reprodiced 
from the MS. of Froissart in the Bibliothéque Royale 
Paris, and other sources. : 


The aatonted Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, Illustrated with nearly 1,500 en- 
gravings, be autifully execnted by Dalziel Brothers, 
from designs by Harrison Weir, Wolf, Harvey, Cole- 


e $20. 
as follows: 
- } tops, 
wilt 





s dur ‘Ss. 


man, and others, in 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, €21 : hal f 
calf, $2850; tree calf, gilt edges, $40: handsomely 
bound in full morocco, antiqu e or gilt, $42 50 5 









Each volume of this superb work cont 
800 pages, beautifully printed and embx ied With a pro 
fusion of admirable representations of animal life, by the 
most eminent artists of the day It is needless to enlarge 
upon the importance of a work on so delightful a branch 
of knowledge. It is a work written ina style at once pop 
ular and scientific, containing numberless interesting an- 
ecd. tes, and illustrated in a manner worthy of the subject, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


PUBLISHERS 


an average ot 
Hist 


London 


; T he Broadway, Ludgate, 
| New York. 


..416 Broome Stre e a 


The Nation. AT 
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ATO 


NOVEL ¢ THE 
Now REApY: 
SUSAN FIELDINC: 
A NOVEI 
author of * Archie 
Yeoman.” 1 vol. octavo, ele 


THE 


\SO . y. 


By Mrs 
phen Lawrence, 


Lovell” and * Ste- 
antly 
cantly 


Epwanrkps, 


illustrated, cloth, $2; paper, $1 25. 
Also, New Editions of Mrs. Edwards's Novels, 
ARCHIE LOVELL: 
A NOVEL. 
By Mrs. Epwarps. 1 volume octavo, illustrated, cloth 


$1 75; paper, $1. 
STEPHEN LAWRENCE, YEOMAN: 
A NOVEL. 


1 vol. 
paper, $1 25. 


By Mrs. Epwanrps, octavo, illustrated, cloth, $2; 


Mrs. Bewerde is an artist. She has the dramatic in- 
stinct; she can de ‘lineate aman or woman after nature 
without caricature; hence the reality of her impersona- 


tions, and the vital int erest of her stories. Who ean for- 
get * Archie Lovell?’ We seem to have known her per- | 
sonally; her dress, her manners, her talk, her looks, her 
very nature are distinctly familiar.—Z/. 7. Zuckerman, in 
Boston Transcript. 


and has 


The public verdict has already been passed, 
Christian 


given her a front rank among living noveiists.- 
freeman. 

There is something so nafvral in it 
life.” Adrocat 

With the exception of ‘* George Eliot,’ 
among the many women writers of England who mig rht 
not be Fag toad having written ‘“*Stephen Lawrence,”’— 
New wi Cel e 


all—so like “real 


ReEcENTLY PuBLISHUED IN Book Form: 


CIPHER, 


THE GREAT *'GALAXY’’ SERIAL. 
By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. 1 vol. octavo, elegantly illus- 
trated. Price, bound in paper, $1; bound in cloth, 
$1 MM, 


Sent by mail 
SHELDON & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 


, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


488 and 500 Broadway, 


Ten Conte 


imen copy, containing 40 pages, of 


Will procure a s} 


“ZELL’S 


POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA AND UNI- 
VERSAL DICTIONARY. 


The most complete 


Issued, 

READ THE OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Send for a specimen and judge for yourself. 
Address 
T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 and 19 South Sixth Street. 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
7 Murray Street, New York. 


SEND FOR 
SABIN & SONS’ 


“ AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST:” 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


Devoted to current and interesting literary topics, includ- 
ing a reprint of the English Notes and Queries,’ so 
much as they respect America 

The subscription is only one dollar per year, postage 
prepaid. 

It has received fle atte ‘ring commendations from the press, 
and subscribers have expressed high gratification, 

Advertisers Please Notice, It is our inten- 
tion to print an illustrated Christmas number, and we 
thall be glad to receive 
stereotype. We offer an unusual and unique advantage 
to publishers, for we will at present agree to take in ex- 
change for advertisements books at NET PRICES, se- 
lected from advertisers’ stock. 


No other Journal can do This. 

The terms are low—$10 per page, cash; $12 in books. 
Terms will be raised next year, though subscription will 
remain at one dollar. 

The American Bibliopolist is useful to Booksellers and 
Librarians, as containing a list of new books, English and 
American, a catalogue of books for sale, and remarks upon 
auctions, with quotations. 


and cheapest work of its kind ever 


| advantages. 


‘there is not one 


| MERHORN, A.M., 


The Nation. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


MACKAY BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
English and American Books, 


54's Fulton Street, New York. 
FRANK N. MACKAY. JAMES W. MACKAY. 


THE LEADING CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 
OF THE SEASON! 


The Choral Tribute. 


BY L. 0. EMERSON. 


The best Sacred Music Book ever written by the author. 
Entirely new. Choirs and congregations are delighted 
with it. Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 

Sample copies sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. | 


BANCS, MERWIN & COQO., 
694 and 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
Consignments solicited, 








“Amer. School Inst.’’ Founded 1855. 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Burean, 
To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties, 

Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing“ Tue | 
RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 

Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 

1 Ou R IiSTs 


Can show their collections of Stereoscopic Pictures, on 
glass or paper, without handling them, by using 


BECKERS’ REVOLVING PARLOR STEREOSCOPES, 











| Made so compactly as to hold, in a space of eight inches 


| terfeited. 


advertisements with block or | 


to subscribers and others, at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 






Square and eighteen high, from three to twelve dozen 
views; with a table attached, twenty-five dozen; or ona 
pedestal, fifty dozen. In thislast stvle the interior is oc- 
cupied to the ground by the endless chain which holds the 
pictures; these are seen after reaching the top of the 
square shaft or handle. 

For catalogue, address the patentee and manufacturer, 


ALEXANDER BECKERS, 
560 Broadway. 


PRATT’S ‘ : ASTRAL” OIL. 


Thlike many other Illuminating Oils, the ** Astral’ Oil 
is perve etly pure and free from all adulterations of any kind. 
It emits no offensive smell while burning, gives a soft and 
brilliant light, and can be used with the s same assurance 
of safety as gas. Chemists pronounce it the dest and 
safest Uluminating Oil ever offered to the public; and 
Insurance C omp anies endorse and urge upon consumers 
the use of the ** Astral” Oil in preference to any other. It 
is now burned by thousands of families, andin noinstance 
has any accident occurred from its use. A lamp filled 
with it, if upset and broken, will not explode. As a safe 
Illuminating Oil, it is especially adapted to family use, 
To prevent adulteration, the * Astral ** Oil is packed only 
in the Guaranty Patent Cans, of 1 gallon and 5 gallons each, 
and each can is sealed in a manner that cannot be coun- 
Every package with uncut seal we warrant. For 
sale by Dealers everywhere, and at wholesale and retail 
by the Proprietors. 


Oil House of Charles Pratt, ~ 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


P. 0. Box 3,050. 
Send for Circulars, with Testimonfals and Price Lists. 


BINDERS FOR THE ‘“‘ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Na/ion. considering the s6-called 
“Eureka Self-Binder" to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for supplying it, in cloth, 








#150. The number of any volume will be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 
Address, with price enc losed, 
PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 


Papers bound in this way really need no other binding 
for permanent preservation, and present the same appear- 
ance on the shelf as the usual bound volumes. 

*,* A binder will be sent gratis to any person procuring 
a new subscriber to the Nation. 





The Nation. 


ces umber 2 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MED«Az 


OF HONOR 


At the Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867; the Grayq 


| Testimonial Medal of the Paris Société des Beaux Arts 


the same year; the Grand Honorary Gold Medal of Meri; 
with the Crown and Ribbon from the King of-Sweden ; 
Norway, and the Academical Honors and Membership 
from the Royal Academies of Sciences and Arts of Ber|in 
and Stockholm ; and also of the First Prize Medal at the 
International Exhibition in London, 1862, 
thirty-five first-class Premiums in the United States, 
WAREROOMS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





together with 





E. HOLMES’ BURCLAR 
ALARM TELECRAPH. 


This one bell, located in the steep 
ing-room. rings upon the openir 
each window and door of the | 
An experience of nine years w ith: 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable. and satisfact: 
Thousands who are using it testify to its merits, as w 
be scen by a pamphlet obtained at the Office. The pul 
are cautioned against infringement either in using or youd 
ing; the law will be applied to all such cases. 


_E. HOLMES, ; 7 Murray St., N. Y. 
TENTH VOLUME. 











With the number for January 6, the Natien enters npon its 
Tenth Volume, under the same management as from the 
beginning, and with the same objects as a truly criti< 
and independent journal. Its circle of contributors is 
wider and richer than ever before, while its influence is 
believed never to have bcen so great as now. 

Terms: Five Dollars per annum, ia advance. Clergy- 
men, Four Dollars. 

Address 

PUBLISHER OF “ THE NATION,” 
3 Park Place. New York. 

x ¥ The Nation is always to be had in Philadelphia of 
T. R. Callender, N. W. corner Third and Walnut Streets. 





FOREIGN AGENTS, 


Great Briramn.—George Street, 29 Cornhill, London, 


“TRELAND.—R. D. Webb & Son, Dublin. 
France.—Bowles Brothers & Co., 12 rue dela Paix, Paris. 


SwWITZERLAND.—Verésof & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air 
Geneva. 
IraLy.—Furse srothers & Co.. 9 Piazza di Spagna, 


Rome. Cerulli & Co., 
Fairman & Co., 
ence. 


» Vico Satriano a Chiaja, Napics. 
Palazzo. Orlandini, 2 via dei Buon, Flor 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


The Nation Press. 


The Proprietors of THE NATION PRESS give notice 
that they have established a Book, Pamphlet, Job, ani 
Newspaper Printing-Office in this City, and are prepared to 
execute at moderate prices; for cash, the best of work in 
any and all of these branches. 

For BOOKS they will furnish Electrotype or Stereotype 
Plates, as desired, and will guaranty unusual accuracy in 
their preparation. 

PAMPILETS of every description, embracing Prospec- 
tuses, Statements, and Reports of Corporations, Statistical, 
Scientific, and Literary Papers, Law Pleadings, etc., ¢! 
will receive the same attention as books, and be printed 
with especial care. 

JOB WORK, in all its details: Cards, Circulars, Pro- 
grammes, Bills, Receipts, Forms, etc., will be promptly 
dispatched, with taste, and in the newest varieties of type 

NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, and other Periodicals 
will be printed on reasonable terms, and strictly upon 
time. 

In short, the Proprietors undertake to satisfy first-class 
custom in all that pertains to a general Printing Business. 

Orders may be sent to THE NATION PRESS, 27 Rose 
Street (a few doors North of Frankfort), or to this Office; 
and estimates will be furnished at either place. 


JOHN ROSS, Manager. 
Office of Tue Nation, 3 Park Place, 
April 26, 1869. 
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BROWN GROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


= COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co.,. 


BANKERS 

CORNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

ALSO, 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 

EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


S.c. & G. C. WARD, 


AGENTS 


ade to 


FoR 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
52 Wall Street, New York. 


28 State Street. Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. GILMAR, 
46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points, 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


ALLOW 


M u N R °o E & ec O., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rue Scrise, Parts. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO,, 
8 WaLt Street, New York, 
Isene Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 
of Burepe etc. Exchange on Paris. 


JAMES. Ww. ‘TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rue ScniBe, Paris. 


For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to | 


Messrs. SMITH. RANDOLPH & CO., 
3 Nassau Street, New York. en 4 

Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., | ©°TTespondents. 
State Street, Boston. J 





BOWLES BROS. & co., 


Parts, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Strect, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on reccipt and delivery. 


AGENTS For “ THE NATION” IN FRANCE. 


FURSE BROTHERS. & co., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pi SpaGna, Rome. 





Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on 
the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 


The Nation. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS, 
| PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, AND WASHINGTON. 


Dealers in Government Securities. 
} Interest allowed on Deposits. Collections made on all 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
! sion. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
PANKERS. 
Exchange on London, 


Berlin, Cologne, 
Dresden, Munich, 


Paris, Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Hanover, yon Bremen, Leipzig, 
Augsburg, Stuttgart, and Montreal. 


ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 82 
Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 
Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities. Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val 
uables of every description. Iso rent Safes in their 
Burglar- — Vaults at £20 to $75 a year, according to 
size allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 
ev ery kind rec ved and executed. 


N. B. BROWNE 
ROBERT PATTERSON, and Treas. 
WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 


(Late Superintending Engineer of New York Centra! Park), 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, C« 
teries, Suburban and Country Property, Hydraulic Works, 
ete. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 


9 and 351 






, PREST, 
Sec. 


eme 


PITTSBU RGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. GCAZZAN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


8S. COURTS. 
UTICA. N. Ff. 
AUDLEY W. GAZZAM, 





ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
S. COURTS. 


} SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


7 and 83 Limerty Srreer, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings, 


WILLARD FELT & CO., 


Stationers, Printers,and Blank 


Book Manufacturers, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN FRENCH 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & CO.'S 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
7 and 49 Liberty Street (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK. 


AND 





and all description of Packages packed and cleared at very | 


moderate charges. Wine Agents. 
AGENTs For “Tue NATION” IN THE PAPAL STATES. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 

23 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). 
Open from S}¢ a.m. to 4 p.m., and on Saturdays from &}¥ 
A.M. to 8 P.M. 

Interest, Six per cent. perannum. Money deposited now 
will draw interest from date of deposit. 

THOMAS MCLELLAND, Pr:sideot 
GRSAR - BROWN, | f Vice- Presidents. 
’ 
uno. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 
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| TO THE Ww ORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
| furnish all classes with constant employment at ho me, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
} new, light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 





|} earn from 50 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportion 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who see 

| this notice may send their address, and test the business. 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion—one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 


| permanent, profitable work, address E. C. ALLEN, Au- 
| gusta, Maine, 


Iso, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., b yuight and sold. Letters 
of Credit issuc 
SECURITY FROM LOss BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 


| 
FINE 


| OFFICE, 45 WALL 


| OF THE “ NATION,” 


AT 
SONSY 


TOILET 
SOAP. 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is manufactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive fles! 


Artisans it is invaluable, removing 


To Artists and 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 
th 


It always leaves the skin 


SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT 
It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CHAPPED HANDs oR Face, 
For the NURSERY, no family should be without it 


It is an excellent shaving soap. 


It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water. 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


Cc. E. GRISWOLD & CO., 
AGENTS, 


88 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers, 


HARTFORD_- AND SOUTIT MANCHESTER, CONN. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWINC SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 
MERES. 
FOULARDS AND FLOR 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 


BELT RIBBONS. 


CASSI- 


ENTINES, 
PONGEE 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


SOLD BY 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - 
Surplus, - - - - - - 


$400,000 00 
3 1 15 12 A? 


Assets, July 1, 1869, - $7 11,512 12 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
OLYDORI VERGILI DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the Agathynian 
Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price $3. 
Address PUBLISHER 
box 6732, New York City. 


Club. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
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STEM- piniehtitn WALTHAR WATCHES. 


T'? re x the rfection ot American in 
Iuetry As they excel both in princi i] and finish, they 
Ww be cnuaranteed to run closer than an wate h of foreign | 
manufacture, An examination of our large assortment is | 
respectfully solicited | 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
lass of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
ull others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS. 
Suites of Rooms re a favorite method of hotel 
life. The AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, has a large 
number of such, which may be secured by post or tele 


hh, by families travelling. 


A WINTER IN FLORIDA. 


The thousands who would know all about FLORIDA | 





before going there will find this book just the thing, 
whether they are invalids, tourists, sportsmen, or seeking 
a home away from cold winters in a delightful clime. 
Beautifully iustrated. Thousands are reading it with 
delight. Price $125 by mail. Can be had at the book- 


WOOD & HOLBROOK, 
15 Laight Street, New York. 


USE THE STANDARD. 


TORREY’S PATENT 
WEATHER STRIPS, 


REMOVED TO 
11 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
Near Broadway. 


THE METALLIC 


WEATHER STRIP CO., 


234 BROADWAY 


(Block above the Astor House). 
These invaluable Strips totally exclude dust and cold 
from windows and doors, Send for circular. 





Roebuck’s Weather-strips, 
AT 
ROEBUCK BROS, 58 FULTON STREET, N., Y. 
SEND FOR sr ge aC) 
A D<RADE if 5& 
We EVES, a 


a= w-YORK; 
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BosTON, | 


I9 DOANE ST. | 


A i & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


FIRE AND BURCLAR 








Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
: ( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. | 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Please send for a Cirentar. 


“The Nation” bound gratis. Sce adver- | 
ment: Linders sor * The Nalion,” in another column. 


The Nation. 


MANTEL ORNAMENTS, 
DECORATED DINNER SETS, 
AND 
RICH FANCY GOODS. 

The largest assortment and the richest ever offered—at 
low prices, 

OVINCTON BROTHERS, 

China and Glass Importers, 

236, 2338 AND 240 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


HORSFORD'S 
Bread Preparation. 


Mace under supervision of Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 
of Harvard University. 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, ete. 

The only * Baking Powder’ which restores to fine Flour 
the PHosPHATEs. 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Lichig; Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York: Prof. 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Wales, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. 8. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names appear in our Circular. 

Licbig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 
free. 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 


" Lecture Committees should send for 
Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau 
Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 
Lecture Committees. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK, 

The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
this place. 





WM. KINNE, M.A. 
CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 


1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


BoaRDING AND Day Pcptts, 


Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is constantly spoken in the 
Institute. MAD: aM E DHE amv ILLY, Principal. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BoYs. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


_| Royal Baking Powder. 
A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


60 v ESEY StrEET, New YORK. 


AT THE 
E' YSIAN BED 


FURNIZJRE COMPANY? S, 


PARL(3 AND BEDROOM SUITES 


a At Reduced Prices 

TURKISH ‘NITURE, FOOT BENCHES, FANCY 
HAIRS, LOUNGES, ETC. 

56 E/,” THIRTEENTH STREET, 


BETV *™} BROADWAY AND UNIV ERSITY PLACE, 


te 


BACK NUMBERS C OF THE NATION. 


The following numbers of the Nation are desired by the 
Publisher, and if sent to his address within a week will be 
ay for at the rate of twenty-five cents for each number of 

23 

Vol. I. Nos. 1, 4. 

*,* The Publ ishe er offers for sale complete sets of the 
Nation (eight volumes), unbound, for $26; bound, for $42; 
transportation Lot included. 
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The Most Successful Life seine 
Company of the Worid. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


e 
Life Insurance Co, 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,C00. 





Branch Office - - - Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 
JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Execu- 
tive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 
FRANCIS G. SMITII, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 


rector. 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence, 


7,070 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 


The Suburban Home School, rst-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 





BASE-BURNING 

WARM-AIR FURNACES. 
BASE-BURNING 
BASE-BURNING 


COOKING STOVES. 
All the Great 


ORIENTALS. 


PERRY & CO., Manufacturers, 
250 Water Strect, New York City. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


PARLOR STOVES. 





COLGATE & CO’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. © oR 


‘The Nation” bound gratis. See adver- 
tisement: Binders for “* The Nation,” in another column. 


‘ux Nation Press, 27 Rosé Street, New Yors&. 

















